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THE BLAZE IN 


The Balkans are ablaze again, and 
the much vaunted Turkish reforms 
have proved to be as ineffectual as any 
one who has travelled among any of 
the Balkan peoples knew they would. 
Is it likely that the Turks, who have 
hopelessly mismanaged the enslaved 
races for five centuries, would suddenly 
find out how to remedy the accumu- 
lated evils of all these years because 
Austria and Russia told them they 
must? Is it not a case of “physician 
heal thyself”? With their notoriously 
corrupt system of government, how 
can any sane person believe that the 
Turks, even if willing, are capable of 
spreading sweetness and light in this 
unhappy land? Whether the present 
uprising prove abortive or not is not 
the question. The point to consider is 
that as long as the Turk is permitted 
to “govern” these peoples at all so long 
will there be “trouble in the Balkans,” 
and the story will be written in blood, 
and in more blood, until the end. The 
population may be crushed into a sem- 
blance of quietude temporarily, but 
there will be no peace, no progress, no 
civilization; and it must be remembered 
that nothing ever stands still. Things 
that do not progress slip backwards, 


THE BALKANS. 


and the longer these people remain 
under Turkish power the more de- 
moralized do they become. Those who 
now denounce them as savages should 
remember that they have had five cen- 
turies of Turkish rule. During those 
five centuries West Europe has ad- 
vanced but the Near East has rotted, 
hopeless and helpless. West Europe 
has lately shuddered, and rightly, at 
the assassination in Servia, and in its 
horror forgets the school that Servia 
was educated in. Servia became a 
Turkish province in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was not freed till the nine- 
teenth. None of the nations who helped 
to retain the Turk in power have a 
right to throw stones. I do not wish 
to deny the Turk any good qualities. 
He possibly did the best he was capa- 
ble of according to his lights. But his 
greatest admirer must admit that, as 
an administrator and as a trainer and 
teacher of subject races, he has failed 
most dismally. 

I have but a fortnight ago returned 
‘from the Balkan Peninsula. It was 
my fifth visit. I have a good many 
‘acquaintances of various nationalities, 
and they talked freely to me, more 
freely, indeed, than was really at all 
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prudent. They told me, among other 
things, that as soon as the harvest was 
in, which would be about the middle 
ef August, a widespread uprising would 
take place, and that it was all fully 
organized, and they warned me if I 
were staying out there not to travel 
by train on Turkish territory, or, at any 
rate, in no train that carried Turkish 
troops. Just at the time that I was 
told this I received a copy of the 
Times, in which I read that the out- 
look in Macedonia was brighter and 
things were quieting down. I men- 
tioned this to a Bulgarian, and he 
smiled grimly: “Your people don’t 
know anything about us. Tell them so 
when you go back.” Another man told 
me, laughing, that the newspaper cor- 
respondents had all left Uskub, and 
that most of them had returned to their 
respective lands. “They think it is all 
over,” he said, “and it is now really 
going to begin!” And the belief that it 
was to be the beginning of the end 
was widespread among all classes and 
nationalities. Servian, Bulgarian, 
Montenegrin, and Christian Albanian 
alike jeered at the reforms, and asked 
me if my people really thought them 
possible. The only reform possible, 
they agreed, was to remove the Turk 
altogether from Europe. There are 
few points upon which the Bulgarian, 
the Servian, and the Albanian do agree, 
but upon this point they are at one. 
Moreover, the situation is so bad that 
they all think almost any change 
would be for the better, and they be- 


lieve that the change is about to take 


place. Some of the town Christian 
Albanians, who suffer considerably 
from the savagery of their mountain 
brethren, even expressed 2 desire to be 
“taken” by somebody. “By. whom?’ 
I asked. “Oh, by Austria, or Italy, or 
you, or anybody. It could not be worse 
than it is now!” 

There is another point on which all 
the Balkan peoples agree, 2nd that is 


in their hatred of all Germans, the 
“dirty Schwabs” as they call them. 
The Sultan is believed to have ob- 
tained up-to-date artillery from Ger- 
many though unable to pay for it, and 
the Empercr is held responsible. ‘He 
is a holy Christian man,” they say, 

“and supports the Mahommedans.” 
There was a good deal of Anglophobia 
in Germany a little while ago; but I[ 
doubt if it can have exceeded in bitter- 
ness the feeling against the Germans 
in the Balkan peninsula. And this 
feeling in the majority of cases in- 
cludes the Austrians. 

I am always most kindly received, 
but I am told “Your people thave acted 
very wrongly throughout. Of course 
we know they had their political rea- 
sons, but they acted wrongly, and in 
the end will get no good by it.” On 
arrival in a new place, though all my 
relations consider me aggressively 
British I am invariably taken for a 
Russian, so I make a favorable first 
impression. And when I ask the rea- 
son for this mistake in my nationality 
I am always told, “because thou comest 
as our friend,” or “because no one else 
would take so much trouble for us!” 
Both of which replies are illuminating. 
Most of the people seem to consider 
England’s position with regard to the 
Near Eastern questions due to igno- 
rance and not wilful wickedness such 
as they ascribe to the Germans. This, 
however, may be out of kind considera- 
tion for my feelings. 

‘The idea of English ignorance is very 
general. An Albanian one day, to 
whom I had been talking for quite 
half an hour, asked me what land I 
came from. “I’m English,” I replied. 
“English!” he cried with amazement, 
“that is impossible.” “Why?” “Be- 
cause the English don’t know any- 
thing!” This is an alarmingly sweeping 
statement. Nevertheless it is quite 
true that few Erglish people are aware 
of the immense strides that have been 

















made in the lands released from Turk- 
ish rule in 1878. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in that short space of time 
more has been done towards improving 
all the conditions of life than in the 
previous four centuries. There are 
good roads, well-appointed schools, the 
towns have been largely rebuilt, and 
they are clean and tidy; far cleaner 
than those, for example, of Normandy. 
The free Balkan States are supposed 
by the average Briton to be wild and 
dangerous places. I can only say, from 
experience, that both Servia and Mon- 
tenegro have treated me exceedingly 
well, and that to go from either of 
them into Turkey is to plunge from 
safety and civilization inte danger; 
from the twentieth: century into the 
Middle Ages; off the pavement into the 
sewer. 

Owing to local influential friends and 
a chapter of lucky accidents, too long 
to relate here, I succeeded but a few 
weeks ago in penetrating a dark and 
little known corner of that Turkish 
province known as “Old Servia.” I 
entered it over a frontier that was 
lately bleeding, by a pass opened by re- 
cent fighting and untraversed for some 
years by any traveller from the West 
of Europe. I have no space here to 
recount the journey along a_ track 
marked with murder stones into this 
helpless, hapless land. I started upon 
the expedition with gay light-hearted- 
ness; but I was conscious almost as 
soon as I had crossed the frontier that 
there was horror in the air. Every 
one of the Christian population was 
afraid of an _ indefinite something 
which might happen any minute; there 
was a curious sensation of mistrust 
everywhere. I had started with the 


idea that there was no danger, and 
was somewhat surpised when every 
one said “Fear not. To-day it is safe.” 
By way of cheering me some women 
said, ‘“‘The Turks are afraid of your 
friends across the frontier. 


They will 
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not dare touch you for they know you 
would be nobly avenged.” This latter, 
of course, was nonsense, but they be- 
lieved it. The local point of view 
was illustrated with peculiar vividness 
by the conversation of the women. 
They were extremely ignorant; Eng- 
land was a mere name to them that 
conveyed no idea at all. Beyond their 
own immediate surroundings, indeed, 
they had no ideas, and their whole 
mental herizon was bounded by Turks. 
“Turks” I must here state emphatical- 
ly means throughout the Balkan Penin- 
sula “Mahommedans.” A Mahomme- 
dan of any race calls himself and is 
called a Turk. These women used to 
come in to interview me, for I was a 
stranger and quite a new sight. My 
hat alone was sufficient attraction, for 
I was the only woman in the land that 
possessed one. Whence I came from, 
my relations, and many highly person- 
al details were an unfailing source of 
interest. Truth to tell, these conversa- 
tions, when one arrives tired after a 
long day’s ride, are wearisome to the 
last degree, but in travelling in these 
lands there is only one road to suc- 
cess, and that is not to lose patience 
with the people under any circum- 
stances. Omitting many personal ques- 
tions about myself, both inside and 
outside, the conversation was always 
on this pattern. 

“Have you a father?” “No.” 
the Turks kill him?” “No.” 
seemed to cause surprise. Then, 
“Have you any brothers?” “Yes.” 
“Glory be to God! How many Turks 
have they killed?” My expedition 
was looked on as a rather sporting 
event, consequently my male relatives 
were credited with a passion for the 
battlefield, which they are far from 
possessing. There was always some 
disappointment when I said they had 
slain none, and a feeling that the fam- 
ily was not up to sample. The next 
question would be, “Is thy villayet 
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(=province, far off?’ “Yes; very.” 
“Five days?” “More.” “God help 
thee! Are there many Turks in thy 
villayet?” “No; none.” “No Turks! 
Dear God, it is a marvel’; and so on, 
and so on. “The Turks,” said a man 
to me, “shot my father before my eyes 
when I was fifteen.” His wife gave a 
cry of alarm, and rushed to shut the 
window lest she should be overheard. 
And all these things are trivial de- 
tails, but little straws show which 
way the wind blows. To me they were 
more eloquent than columns of un- 
authenticated atrocities in the papers. 

The land, until lately terrorized and 
plundered by the Mahommedan Alban- 
ians, was being eaten up by a large 
army of occupation, and hay and corn 
were dear. I saw quantities of sol- 
diers. Some 30,000 Nizams were en- 
camped in the neighborhood of one 
town and 50,000 in the next district, so 
I was told. The people were in ter- 
ror of the Nizams; but they were 
in even greater terror of the Ma- 
hommedan Albanians. “When _ the 
Nizams go the Albanians will at- 
tack us again. The ‘reforms’. are 
nothing.” Poor Stcherbina, the Rus- 
sian consul, who was murdered at 
Mitrovitza, was looked on as a martyr 
who had died to save them, and I was 
shown his photograph. “Till he was 
shot the Government would do nothing 
to protect us. Then Russia made 
them.” 

Every one was hopeless and incredu- 
lous of reforms, and has ceased to 
look for help to any Power but Rus- 
sia. I can best describe the way in 
which the Christian population regards 
the Mahommedan by saying that they 
would not allow me to go into the 
town of Ipek with less than five men, 
and that the head of the monastery, 
at which I was lodging, himself went 
with me. Whether these precautions 
were necessary I cannot say. I only 


know that the people of the monastery 


were horrified when I proposed going 
alone with my guide, and begged me 
not to do it. The town itself is a 
frowsy hole, too squalid for pictur- 
esqueness, a striking contrast to the 
clean, tidy little towns of Servia and 
Montenegro. 

The fat and fertile plains around, 
which undulate away as far as Kosovo, 
could produce much, but, owing to the 
fact that they are liable to constant 
raiding and to the other fact that what 
is not plundered by Albanians is taken 
by tax-gatherers, they are sparsely in- 
habited and but scantily cultivated. 
The houses, which are few and far 
between, have the appearance of 
block-houses, and have tiny loophole- 
like windows. Houses here must be 
capable of sustaining an attack. The 
Turkish ofticials provided me with two 
mounted gensdarmes, and I rode to the 
lonely monastery of Decani. Here I 
met with the most striking example of 
the Christians’ opinion of the Nizams. 
The church, a relic of the days of Ser- 
via’s glory, is a very fine structure of 
white marble, and the monastery was 
one of the richest in the country. Now 
it is very poor, for the Albanians have 
swooped upon its lands. Twenty Ni- 
zams were quartered in the monastery 
under the command of a young Turk- 
ish lieutenant, for the neighborhood 
Was accounted dangerous. I was not 
allowed to go outside the monastery 
without the gensdarmes. When even- 
ing came and I wished to go to bed I 
wus approached by a young theologi- 
cal student who was attached to the 
monastery and who had been told off 
to look after me. He was a gentle, 
very civil young fellow of Servian 
blood, who had lived most of his life 
in the neighborhood, and had a timid, 
subdued air. He looked anxious and 
whispered to me. “Loek your door 
to-night. The Nizams are from Asia. 
They are very bad. They will probably 
come to your room, and they are devils.” 

















I had, of course, intended locking the 
door, Nizams or no Nizams, and I 
thought he was nervous, so I thanked 
him and said, “Good night,” without 
paying much attention to his fears. 
Just as I was about to fasten the door 
my guide appeared. He had been rec- 
ommended to me as a most reliable 
man, and I had every confidence in 
him. He came softly down the cor- 
ridor, entered my room, and tried the 
fron bars at the windows. Finding 
them strong, he then examined the 
lock on the door and the large staple 
the bolt shot into, and ascertained that 
the key would turn twice. Then he 
said, “Lock your door and turn the 
key twice. The Nizams will come in 
the night. They are very bad. They 
come from Asia. They all have long 
knives. They will come in the night, 
and they will do—so!” he drew his 
finger across his carotid, dropped his 
head on one side, and gave a clicking 
gasp that was horribly realistic and 
must have been studied from -nature; 
“they will kill you for what you have 
in your saddle-bag; they will say the 
Christians have done it, and the offi- 
cer will believe them.” 

He waited outside till I had double- 
locked the door, said “sleep safely,” 
and left me. I had no weapon of any 
kind with me, so I reflected that sur- 
gical operations, of the above violent 
description, were better done under 
chloroform, and went to sleep. As I 
was very tired I slept through till 
morning, and I shall never know if 
that door was tried. I fancy the dan- 
ger was exaggerated, as most people 
are governed by expediency, and the 
game would not have been worth the 
trouble. I tell the episode as it hap- 
pened, to show the estimation in which 
the army of the reformers is held. 
Next morning I made the acquaint- 
ance of the officer. He was much ex- 
ercised about me and agog with curi- 
osity. To judge from the embarrass- 
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ment it caused him, I think it must 
have been one of the first times he 
had interviewed an unveiled lady. He 
was a civil, gentlemanly young fellow, 
and very anxious to talk with me. Un- 
luckily he spoke nothing but Turkish, 
of which I know no word, and the 
conversation was interpreted by one 
of the gensdarmes. I cannot therefore 
vouch for the truth of it. It was re- 
ported thus: He came from Stamboul, 
and was in this part of the Empire for 
the first time. He asked if I knew 
Stamboul, and on hearing that I did 
not, said he was very sorry that I 
should not have been there first. 
There all peoples and all religions 
lived together in peace, “as they do in 
your land”; all was good and happy. 
Here it was not so. He himself was 
amazed to find it so wild. He had not 
known there were such savages in the 
land. The Albanians were a great sur- 
prise to him. Here some one inter- 
vened and told him that they were by 
no means new to me, and that I had 
previously been in Albania. There- 
upon he asked for my opinion on them 
and the political situation. I left the 
political situation alone, and _ said, 
“The Albanians are very brave and 
have plenty of intelligence, but they 
know nothing, and they live like ani- 
mals.” He agreed at once, and said 
with emphasis, “They must be taught, 
they must have schools; schools in 
every town and in every village; 
schools everywhere.” I reflected that, 
as the Turks have held Albania for 
quite four hundred years, it was a pity 
they had not thought out some plan 
of this sort a little earlier in the day, 
but I merely remarked that schools 
were certainly required. 

I was then told that the lieutenant 
was much pleased with my views, and 
said that the English understood Tur- 
key. He was kind enough to add that 
the Sultan, the King of England, and 
the Emperor of Germany were the only 
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sovereigns in Europe who had intelli- 
gence. My feelings at the company 
that was allotted us were too deep for 
words, but I believe the gendarme filled 
the gap with something that expressed 
the joy that I was supposed to feel. 
By the influence of these three sover- 
eigns, said the lieutenant, order would 
be brought about throughout Turkey. 
He seemed to be blissfully unaware 
that 


All the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men, 

Can never put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again. 


He was very sanguine about the “re- 
forms,” and seemed to think they were 
well om the way to completion. And 
all the time the Christians of the mon- 
astery sat round and said nothing, and 
all the time I thought of the outbreak 
which I had been told was preparing. 
And the lieutenant babbled on. In 
order that I might see for myself how 
reformed the country was, he proposed 
that I should go yet further afield. 
“Take as many of my Nizams as you 
wish and go to Gusinje,” he said, “in- 
stead of returning the way you came.” 
Now this was a very tempting offer, 
for Gusinje has the worst reputation 
of all the towns of North Albania, and 
few people from the West have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating it. But the offi- 
cer did not offer to accompany me, 
and I remembered the warnings of the 
night before. Moreover, to prevent my 
further explorations the Pasha at Ipek 
had detained my passport, and to be 
caught up-country, minus a passport, 
by a Turkish official might lead to 
very unpleasant consequences. But I 
badly wanted to go. I looked at my 
guide’s face for the casting vote, and 
the haggard anxiety of it decided me 
at once. I politely declined the offer 
and he breathed again. Safe back in 
England I feel as though I had thrown 
away aD opportunity, but, excepting 


that young Turkish officer, every one, 
including even the gendarme who es- 
corted me back to the frontier, assured 
me that it would have been an expedi- 
tion from which I should never have re- 
turned. I have not sufficient experi- 
ence of Nizams to offer an opinion. 
The lieutenant very politely escorted 
me back to Ipek, this time with five 
mounted gensdarmes, He pointed out 
how well I was being taken care of, 
and begged that I would tell my peo- 
ple of the improved state of the coun- 
try. I must therefore emphasize the 
fact that it was possible, protected by 
five armed men, to ride for three hours 
without being shot at, for this was 
the fact he so greatly admired. 
Briefly, the “reforms,” as far as 
“Old Servia” is concerned, consist of a 
large army of Nizams, of which the 
inhabitants are _ terrified, and for 
which they have to pay. This has, by 
force of arms, temporally ejected the 
Mahommedan Albanians. These sol- 
diers, I was told, were unpaid and in- 
sufficiently fed. And even some of the 
Christians spoke of them with more or 
less pity on this account, much as they 
disliked and feared them. In Albania, 
so far as I could learn from the Al- 
banians, nothing that is likely to lead to 
any future improvement has been ef- 
fected. Without making war upon 
them the Turks cannot disarm the 
wild mountain tribes. Moreover, in 
the event of a war with Bulgaria, 
Turkey would require these same men 
as soldiers, and, as the bulk of the un- 
ruly ones are Mahommedans, would 
probably obtain them; but such is the 
strained situation that this is not quite 
certain. So valuable, indeed, have 
they always been as fighting men, that 
the Turkish Government has hitherto 
allowed them every licence in order to 
keep on good terms with them, and 
nothing but Austro-Russian pressure 
has brought about even a pretence at 
keeping order. The Albanians are a 














fiercely independent people, and have 
hitherto tolerated Turkish “govern- 
ment” only because it is unable to gov- 
ern them. They have formed, hitherto, 
the flower of the Turkish army in 
Europe, and in return for their serv- 
ices have been allowed to do as they 
please. I found many people who be- 
lieved that in the event of a general 
war it was possible that the Alba- 
nians would elect to play a game of 
their own, and not to support a dying 
cause. Some, including Albanians, 
even spoke of “the Albanian king that 
is soon to be.” I cannot say that I 
see any likelihood that this wild 
scheme will be carried out. Neverthe- 
less, I was surprised to find many 
Serbs in favor of it. They believed 
that all Albanian atrocities were insti- 
gated by the Turkish Government, and 
that, left to themselves, the Albanians 
would develop into a fine people. That 
they have many fine qualities is un- 
doubtedly true. Whether they are ca- 
pable of self government is quite an- 
other thing. To this I was always 
given the old reply, “things could not 
be, worse then they are now.” 

As far as Old Servia and Albania 
are concerned the reform scheme is a 
mere farce; neither has it been more 
The Monthly Reriew. 
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successful in Macedonia. The “re- 
forms” are offered many years too late 
in the world’s history, and all the 
Balkan peoples know how much Turk- 
ish promises are worth. In fact, when 
one is in the Balkan Peninsula, all 
plans for a reformed and peaceful 
Turkish Empire in Europe, no matter 
how well they read on paper in Eng- 
land, resemble nothing so much as at- 
tempts to solder up a volcano in erup- 
tion. 

“Europe,” said a man to me, “knows 
nothing about us, cares nothing, under- 
stands nothing. If no one will help us 
we must help ourselves. The organi- 
zation in Macedonia is complete. We 
have, and have had for years, agents 
in every town, in every village. We 
are fully armed. The people are ready 
to die for the cause. All is ready, and 
we shall begin.” 

This was in July, and they have be- 
gun. If the rest of the schemes that I 
got wind of are carried out with the 
same punctuality a good deal of “his- 
tory” is hurrying up. I have seen too 
much of the Balkan people to offer any 
solution of their difficulties, for there 
is “a lion in every path.” But I have 
found them honest, kindly, generous 
and hospitable, and I wish them well. 
M. Edith Durham. 





THE TRAGEDY OF ROBERT EMMET. 


( The true story of the Emmet Insurrection of 1803—the centenary of which Ireland, with its 


passion for anniversaries, is celebrating this year—is told now for the first time. 


It is based 


on the official correspondence—“ private and confidential ”—of the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland in the opening years of the Nineteenth Century, which, having been 
purchased by the state, has just been made accessible in the manuscript department of the 


British Museum.) 


At a social party of students in Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, towards the close 
of the eighteenth century—a _ revolu- 
tionary era in Ireland—Thomas Moore, 
a lad destined to be the Country’s na- 
tional poet, played on the piano the 





martial strains of the ancient Gaelic 
air to which, years later, he wedded 
the song “Let Erin remember the days 
of old.” “Oh that I were marching to 
that air at the head of 20,000 men for 
Ireland!” exclaimed one of the youths. 
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It was Robert Emmet, the dreamy en- 
thusiast and patriot, whose romantic 
and tragic story is the saddest, yet the 
dearest, memory which Ireland cher- 
ishes from her unhappy past. 
” ” * > .*# . » 

Emmet was born on March 4, 1778, 
in St. Stephen’s Green, still the most 
fashionable residential quarter of Dub- 
lin, his father being one of the State 
physicians to the Viceregal Court. 
The family was originally English. 
‘They came from Kent, in the wake of 
Cromwell’s army for the suppression 
of the Catholic rebellion in 1641, and 
-in the subsequent confiscation of the 
properties of the defeated Irish Chiefs 
they received a substantial grant of 
land in Tipperary. To call a man a 
“Cromwellian” is even to-day one of 
the supremest terms of aversion and 
contempt in the mouths of the peas- 
antry. Yet from a Cromwellian brood 
came Robert Emmet, their adored po- 
litical martyr. The boy entered -Trin- 
ity College in October 1793, at the age 
of fifteen. He was gentle, serious, 
earnest, “‘wholly free,” as his fellow-stu- 
dent Thomas Moore says, “from the 
frailties of youth,” fond of scientific 
studies, and noted in the Debating So- 
ciety of the college for a gift of genu- 
ine oratory. His person was small and 
lean and wiry. The face, pallid and 
slightly pock-pitted, was strong, but 
without physical beauty. Under a brow 
broad and high, the eyes, gray in color, 
were heavy-lidded, small and search- 
ing; the nose prominent, straight, and 
thin, ended combatively in a sharp 
point; and the under lip of the mouth 
protruded somewhat truculently, like a 
challenge of defiance. The predomi- 
nant expression was intense *cravity, 
grim earnestness, supreme _ self-con- 
fidence. It was the face of a fanatic. 

The failure of the rebellion of the 
‘United Irishmen in 1798, the execu- 
‘fion or banishment of all its leaders, 
the cowed and prostrate condition of 


__ particularly 


the country after the rigorously repres- 
sive measures of the Irish Government, 
did not deter this extraordinary youth 
from planning, two years after the 
Union of Ireland and Great Britain in 


1801, another attempt to establish an 


Irish Republic. The Irish Executive 
knew nothing definite of the prepara- 
tions for this fresh insurrection until 
it burst about their astonished ears on 
July 23, 1803. Then there was no lack 
of information. Then the whole scheme 
was unfolded to them by some of the 
terror-stricken conspirators on whom 
the law succeeded in laying its heavy 
hand, The Lord-Lieutenant was the 
Ear! of Hardwicke, who was appoint- 
ed to the office by Addington in March 
1801, and continued to hold it under 
Pitt until February 1806. His chief 
Secretary was William Wickham, and 
his Under-Secretary was Alexander 
Marsden. In the Hardwicke corre- 
spondence there is a most interesting 
official paper on the Emmet insurrec- 
tion, prepared by the Chief Secretary 
in December 1803. ‘“‘Account of the 
Insurrection in Dublin on the 23rd 
July, 1803, and the circumstances by 
which it was preceded”—so runs its 
title—“‘prepared from the evidence in 
the late State Trials, from the secret 
examination of several accomplices, 
and from various secret documents, 
from intercepted letters 
and other papers found in the posses- 
sion of several of the conspirators.” 
From this document, and from the “se- 
eret and confidential’ correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the Cabinet 
in London, we are enabled to follow 
the development of the plot. It is an 
exciting tale of adventure and ro- 
mance, a tale of the deepest human 
interest. 

* * * * * * * 

Young Emmet was expelled from 

Trinity College in 1798 for his con- 


nection, with the revolutionary move- 


ment. He was therefore debarred 

















from joining any of the professions. 
In 1802 he entered the tanning busi- 
ness, but the death of his father turned 
him irrevocably from the prosaic if 
peaceful ways of industry to the ro- 
mantic, if hazardous, career of a rev- 
olutionist. Under the will of his fa- 
ther he received in April 1803 a sum 
of 3,0001., and with this amount at his 
back the boy dreamer and fanatic pro- 
posed to wrest Ireland from the grasp 
of the strongest and most wealthy 
power in the world. But he had no 
misgiving as to the success of his 
scheme. Was it not—for one thing— 
absolutely new and original? He was 
not so foolish as to follow the exam- 
ple of the United Irishmen, by at- 
tempting to establish a well-organized 
revolutionary society, with clubs in 
every part of the country, and count- 
ing its numbers by the hundred thou- 
sand. That scheme had proved abor- 
tive because of the scope it allowed to 
traitors who reported every move in 
the game to the Government. His 
plan was, first, to spend his fortune on 
the manufacture and collection of mu- 
nitions of war in the metropolis, tak- 
ing but a dozen tried and trusty 
friends into his confidence; then, when 
all his preparations were completed, 
to summon a thousand desperate men 
to his aid from the disaffected in and 
around Dublin, arm them from his 
stores, and, surprising the unsuspect- 
ing and consequently unprepared Irish 
Hxecutive, plant the flag of revolution 
on the battlements of Dublin Castle. 
This much accomplished—and to the 
romantic, guileless youth it was but a 
little thing—Ireland, at the sound of 
his trumpet, would shake off her fet- 
ters, arise a free and independent Re- 
public, and hail him her first President. 

Emmet accordingly confided his 
scheme only to a few subordinate lead- 
ers of the rebellion in 1798, in Kildare 
and Wicklow, two counties adioin- 
ing Dublin, as well as in the metrop- 
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olis itself. These were to have the 
men ready to respond to his call when 
he passed the word that the day had 
come to rise. But in the immediate 
work of manufacturing arms and gun- 
powder his trusted confederates were 
not more than eight workmen in the 
humblest walks in life. The two prin- 
cipals were Michael Quigley, a brick- 
layer, and Nicholas Stafford, a cotton- 
spinner. Two depots were taken in the 
most crowded centre of Dublin—one in 
Francis Street, and the other in Mar- 
shalsea Lane, off Thomas Street. It 
is stated in Wickham’s narrative that 
such was the secrecy with which Em- 
met conducted these initial operations 
of his plot that not even his chief fel- 
low-conspirators knew exactly the sit- 
uation of the depots. Emmet himself 
so completely disappeared from his 
social circle at the beginning of April 
—on receiving the money left him in 
his father’s will—that the secret agents 
of the Executive were unable to dis- 
cover what had become of him, or to 
determine whether he was in Dublin, 
or in the provinces organizing, or had 
left Ireland altogether. He took a 
lonely country house in Butterfield 
Lane, Rathfarnham, just outside the 
city. Here he lived in absolute seclu- 
sion as “Robert Ellis” with a faithful 
girl servant, named Anne Devlin, and 
here he was visited at night by his 
principal agents. He does not seem 
even to have ever inspected his depots 
in Francis Street and Marshalsea Lane. 
Of the eight workmen employed in the 
manufacture of the warlike stores, 
only Quigley and Stafford were aware 
that he was at the head of the move- 
ment, and knew where he was to be 
found. To them he gave the neces- 
sary money for the purchase of mate- 
rials, and for the payment of five shil- 
lings a day to the mechanics employed 
in the depots. From them he received 
regular reports as to the progress of 
the work. 
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But on the morning of Saturday, July 
16, a most untoward accident hap- 
pened. An explosion occurred in the 
Francis Street depot. One of the work- 
men was killed. But, worse calamity, 
the attention of the authorities was 
called to the place, and the stores of 
pikes, blunderbusses, rockets, and gun- 
powder were seized. Emmet, in conse- 
quence, made the Marshalsea Lane de- 
pot his habitation in order that he 
might personally supervise the further 
progress of operations. He also decid- 
ed to hasten the day of the insurrec- 
tion, and accordingly appointed the 
evening of the following Saturday, 
July 23. Saturday was market-day 
in Dublin, when it was the cus- 
tom of crowds of the _ surround- 
ing agricultural population to come 
in ‘to sell their produce; and _ be- 
sides, the streets on that evening avere 
usually thronged with artisans and la- 
borers, so that the assembly of the 
rebels at various points of the city, for 
the simultaneous attack on the Castle 
and the military barracks, was likely 
to pass unnoticed. Therefore, on Fri- 
day, July 22, Emmet sent commands 
to his confederates in Dublin, Kildare, 
nd Wicklow, to be ready with their 
men at allotted posts within the city at 
9 o’clock on Saturday evening, when 
arms would be distributed to them and 
instructions issued as to their respec- 
tive operations in the capture of Dub- 
lin. 

* * * * » * + 

About eleven o’clock on Saturday 
morning ten of the leaders of the dis- 
affected in Kildare arrived in Dublin. 
“They are all known to the Govern- 
ment,” says Chief Secretary Wickham, 
in his report, written in December; 
“and most of them are now in cus- 
tody.” Emmet met them at the White 
Bull Inn, Thomas Street, with which 
his depot in Marshalsea Lane was con- 
nected by a back passage. The Kil- 
dare men were all substantial farmers. 


Their natural impulsiveness and irre- 
sponsibility as Irishmen were some- 
what toned down by the phlegm and 
caution which Mother Earth imparts 
to those who come into close relations 
with her. They had heard of Emmet, 
of course, but they had never seen him 
before, and these graybeards—many of 
them—were not impressed by the ex- 
treme youth of the revolutionary chief 
nor by his supercilious and domineer- 
ing manner. The rumor had gone 
abroad that the Dublin leaders of the 
conspiracy had refused to act. The 
countrymen accordingly insisted upon 
being introduced to their city confed- 
erates. They were not going to trust 
their lives and liberties, they said, toa 
raw enthusiastic boy. But Emmet pre- 
emptorily refused to produce them; first 
because it was only too true that the 
Dublin leaders—mainly shopkeepers— 
had proved unreliable; and, secondly 
and mainly, because, as things were 
now appearing desperate, he chivalrous- 
ly desired to hide as far as possible the 
identity of the men implicated in the 
plot. 

The Kildare farmers then demanded 
to be shown the depot of arms. To 
this Emmet agreed. He conducted 
two of the band to the neighboring ar- 
senal in Marshalsea Lane. He point- 
ed out to them the piles of pikes— 
(sharp and deadly weapons they had 
proved to be in the hands of the in- 
furiated peasantry during the rebellion 
of ’98)—their hafts hinged in the cen- 
tre, so that they might be doubled up 
and secretly carried beneath a great- 
coat. He showed them also an im- 
mense store of musket ball-cartridges. 
So far so good. But in the way of 
firearms there were only eighteen blun- 
derbusses, and only four muskets 
which had been brought fh by two 
army deserters. The only sword in the 
place was one which Emmet had pro- 
cured for himself. Some extraordinar- 
ily primitive weapons were exhibited. 

















There were one-hundred-and-four quart 
bottles filled with gunpowder, fitted 
with fuses and quilted round with 
musket bullets, to do duty as hand 
grenades. There were eight logs of 
deal, ten feet long and one foot square, 
bored in the centre, charged with gun- 
powder and stones, to supply the place 
of cannon. Emmet also showed the 
Kildare farmers one thousand rudely 
printed copies of the address of “The 
Provisional Government to the People 
of Ireland” which the youth himself 
had written. It was a flamboyant pro- 
duction. But it emphatically declared 
that during the revolution life and 
property were to be held sacred. The 
first of the thirty decrees it promul- 
gated was that tithes for the support 
of the clergy of the Established 
Church were for ever abolished, and 
that Church lands were the property 
of the Nation. Finally Emmet, with 
boyish pride, displayed to them the 
gorgeous uniform which he was to 
wear on the morrow as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces of the Irish Re- 
public. 

But these unimaginative, unromantic 
tillers of the soil scoffed at the boy’s 
arsenal and his proclamations, and 
even at his magnificent dress. “‘Be the 
wars’—they reported to their com- 
rades in the White Bull Inn—‘‘they 
wor made a nice game of be the 
youngster! They wor to attack the 
Artillery barracks, nothin’ else, with 
a few ould blunderbusses! Oh, the 
divil was in it, entirely! It was to 
put the rope round the necks of de- 
cent men the boy wanted! As they 
worn’t fools they would have no hand, 
art, or part in the business!” “The 
whole of them returned to their 
homes,” writes Chief Secretary Wick- 
ham, “sending back their followers 
whom they met on the road.” 

* ” * a oo . * 

At nine o’clock that fateful evening 

of July 23, 1803, the great hour had 
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come for Robert Emmet—the hour of 
his rapturous patriotic dreamings; the 
hour of a great national awakening and 
uprising, when he should place him- 
self at the head of a thousand deter- 
mined men, and set out to seize Dub- 
lin Castle, in the name of the Irish 


Republic. But what a disappointing 
consummation of his hopes and ambi- 
tions, of his months of feverish prep- 
aration for the great revolution! The 
Dublin men refusing to rise, the Kil- 
dare farmers gone home in disgust! 
But Emmet was determined that, who- 
ever might be wanting, he, at least, 
should not fail. He put on his grand 
uniform as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces of the Irish Republic. The 
coat was green, with heavy golden 
epaulets. There was a white waist- 
icoat, and tight pantaloons of the same 
color, and Hessian boots. In the crim- 
son sash round his waist were a brace 
of pistols, and by his side hung a 
sword. On his head was a beaver 
cocked hat with white feathers. His 
two chief generals, Michael Quigley, 
the bricklayer, and Nicholas Stafford, 
the cotton-spinner, also wore green 
uniforms, but they fell far short of the 
bravery and the glory of their young 
leader’s regimentals. Emmet was still 
the boy more than the revolutionist in 
this, the supreme moment of the crisis. 
He had all the assurance of youth in 
its own invincibility and good fortune, 
and he readily put it to the touch. 
Not a thought of failure or death 
seems to have disturbed him. It was 
a beautiful summer evening, and in 
the soft setting sunshine and the ra- 
diant blue skies he saw not the shad- 
ow of the gallows nor the glint of the 
executioner’s knife. So, drawing his 


sword, the romantic and intrepid boy, 
in the fantastic uniform, sallied forth 
from the depot in Marshalsea Lane, 
with firm step, erect front, and joyful 
heart, to outlawry 
death! 


and a shameful 
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Following Emmet as he appeared in 
Thomas Street from Marshalsea Lane 
were about a hundred men, twenty or 
so provided with blunderbusses, and 
the others armed with pikes. There 
was much shouting and yelling. The 
peaceable marketing crowds in that 
busy thoroughfare, highly puzzled, 
asked each other “What’s up?’ The 
inhabitants crowded the windows and 
looked down on the scene with amaze- 
ment. On what was afoot becoming 
known, a panic set in. The shop- 
keepers, interrupted at their busiest 
hour, hurried to put up their shutters, 
as they cursed the youth in the green 
and gold and white uniform—the poet, 
the dreamer, and the enthusiast—who, 
in setting out to make them free, had 
spoiled their evening’s takings. Drunk- 
en ruffians poured out of the low inns 
and, arming themselves with pikes, 
joined the insurgents, bent solely on 
pillage and murder. Emmet, turning 
to the left, towards Dublin Castle, 
drew up his followers in Francis 
Street, and had them counted by Quig- 
ley and Stafford. About 300 they num- 
bered, but on not more than 100 could 
reliance be placed. The youth then 
addressed them. He said that, as they 
were not strong enough to capture 
Dublin Castle, he proposed to lead 
them to the Wicklow mountains to 
await a more favoring chance for es- 
tablishing the Irish Republic. What 
was that? Take them away from 
Dublin, where there were Sassenachs 
to be piked! And to the desolate, hun- 
gry Wicklow hills! Did anyone ever 
hear the like! Who was this gossoon 
who dared to say so! To the devil 
they pitched the youngster, and his 
green and gold uniform! The yelling 
mob thus hurled their indignation at 
the boy. Let him run away, the cow- 
ard, to the Wicklow mountsins if he 
liked! They could get on very well 
without him in piking the Sassenachs! 
Just then a dragoon rode up Francis 


Street, from the direction of the Castle. 
He was an orderly, leisurely on his way 
to the Royal Hospital, the headquar- 
ters of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces. Poor fellow, he was to be the 
first victim of the insurrection! With. 
savage cries, the mob surrounded him, 
flung him from his horse, and piked 
him as he lay on the ground. Emmet 
was overwhelmed with horror by the 
cruel deed. This was not insurrection 
as he had imagined it—with banners 
flying, drums beating, bugles blowing, 
his gallant followers in deadly grapple 
with gallant foes! Collecting ten of 
his chief supporters—including Mi- 
chael Quigley, the bricklayer, and Nich- 
olas Stafford, the cotton-spinner—he 
fled from Francis Street, dodging 
through the back streets in order to 
get to his house in Butterfield Lane 
without having to pass a military post. 
They reached the place just at eleven 
o'clock. Young Anne Devlin was 
there, praying for the success of the 
rebellion. ‘“‘Who’s that?’ she called 
out, on hearing the noise in the yard. 
“It’s me, Anne,” replied Emmet, com- 
ing into the girl’s view. She saw his 
green and gold and white uniform. 
But what a mockery was its gallant 
bravery, with that face of shame and 
humiliation beneath the cocked hat 
and white feathers! “Oh, bad welcome 
to yez!” cried the girl bitterly in an 
Irish exclamation. “Is the world lost 
by ye, cowards that yez are, to lead 
the people to destruction, and then to 
lave them!” “Don’t blame me, Anne; 
the fault is not mine,” was the boy’s 
dejected reply: 
* * * * * * * 

The mob broke up into several sec- 
tions after Emmet had fled, and for 
two hours held complete possession of 
James Street, Thomas Street, and 
Francis Street, almost the entire route 
between Dublin Castle, the seat of civil 
government, and the Royal Hospital, 
the headquarters of the _ military. 

















Their principal leader was a soldier 
named James Bannan—one of the two 
deserters who had been in hiding for 
days in the depot at Marshalsea Lane 
—and in his red coat he was a conspic- 
uous figure in the turbulent scenes 
that followed. There was a barrack 
in James Street occupied by 150 men of 
the 21st Regiment, or the Royal North 
British Fusiliers. The senior officer 
on duty, suspicious of the movements 
of the mob in James Street, but with- 
out even the remotest idea that an 
insurrection had broken out, de- 
spatched Lieutenant Brady, with a 
company of the regiment, to fetch 
Colone! Brown from his lodgings on 
Usher Quay. A body of pikemen 
rushed suddenly upon the soldiers as 
they were marching through James 
Street, but fled, flinging away their 
weapons, before the musketry fire of 
the “red-coats.” Meanwhile, Colonel 
Brown, on the way to the barracks ac- 
companied by a servant, fell into the 
hands of another party of the rebels 
and was piked to death. 

A private carriage came along Thom- 
as Street, driving in the direction of 
the Castle. In it were two gentlemen 
and a young lady. It was stopped by 
the mob. “What do you want?” de- 
manded the elder of the gentlemen. “I 
am Kilwarden, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench.” The judge—one of the 
most humane dispensers of the law in 
a rather brutal age—was immediately 
pulled out of the carriage and piked. 
He resided a few thiles outside the 
city, and, hearing the rumors of an 
insurrection, decided that as a member 
of the Privy Council his post was at 
the Castle. The other gentleman, the 
Rev. Richard Wolfe (Kilwarden’s 
nephew), was also cruelly murdered. 
The young lady was the judge's 
daughter. With the departure of Em- 
met, the rebellion had fallen into the 
hands of the offscourings of the lowest 
quarters of Dublin. But the Irish in- 
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ing the houses of the district. 


‘in Dublin. 
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stinct of respect for women was alive 
even in the breasts of this rabble. In 
all the horrors of 98 in Wexford, the 
peasants laid not a hand immodestly 
upon any women of their opponents, 
‘while their own wives and daughters 
and sisters were being outraged by 


the military. “Run away with you, 
Miss, and God save you!” cried the in- 
surgents to Miss Wolfe—after they had 
foully murdered her aged father be- 
fore her eyes—and the unhappy young 
lady, distraught and hysterical, has- 
tened unmolested to the Castle! 

Another section of the mob attacked 
a guardhouse, occupied by a few com- 
panies of the 2ist Regiment, in the 
Coombe, and back lanes of Thomas 
Street, but were easily repulsed. 
There were two or three other isolat- 
ed murders within the area of dis- 
turbance. But by eleven o'clock de- 
tachments of infantry and cavalry ar- 
rived and stamped out what remained 
of the smouldering embers of the in- 
surrection. About thirty of the rebels 
were killed. The Yeomanry were also 
called out and passed the night search- 
By 
morning the prisons were crammed 
with suspected persons. 

a > . > * * ” 

Next day, Sunday, July 24, the Lord 
Lieutenant sat down in Dublin Castle 
to write for Charles Yorke, the Home 
Secretary, an account of the outbreak. 
“They do not seem to have been ably 
commanded,” is the comment of his 
Excellency; “and indeed everything 
shows that this insurrection was the 
work of a rabble without leaders.” 
On the 26th the Viceroy writes that 
there had been no further disturbance 
“It is also a satisfactory 
circumstance,” he adds, “that the mail 
coaches from the country arrived in 


‘due course this morning, without hav- 


ing been attacked, and that the guards 
report the country through which they 
had passed everywhere quiet.’”’ Mean- 
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while it was freely said that the Gov- 
ernment had been caught napping. 
The garrison of Dublin consisted of 
3,000 men—infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery—and, though: the scene of the 
insurrection was within a few minutes’ 
ride of the Royal Barracks, two hours 
elapsed before the military were turned 
out. The gentry, especially, were ex- 
tremely indignant, declaring that if 
they had had their native Parliament 
adequate measures would have been 
taken for their protection. “It is un- 
fortunate,” the Lord-Lieutenant admits 
in a private and confidential letter to 
the Home Secretary, “‘that such a con- 
spiracy should have been formed and 
brought to such a position without be- 
ing discovered, and that it should be 
possible for a secret of such a nature 
to be so well kept.” He adds: “I had 
some vague information of risings in 
Belfast and Dublin; but it was not of 
a nature to act upon, and the writer 
desired a sum of money at the same 
time, which appeared to explain his 
motives. In addition to this, the vague 
rumors which many people are fond of 
circulating make one less disposed to 
credit those which are real.” In an- 
other communication to the Home Sec- 
retary, the Viceroy states that Patrick 
McCabe, a chandler, of Francis Street, 
who had been arrested, confessed that 
he was one of the leaders of the in- 
surrection; but asserted positively that 
though he breakfasted on Saturday 
morning, July 23, at a public-house 
near Island Bridge with three others 
for the purpose of concerting a plan of 
attack on the artillery barracks of the 
district, he was not apprised of the 
intention of rising on that day, or in- 
formed of the existence of the depot of 
arms and ammunition in Marshalsea 
Lane. “If this is true it is a curious 
circumstance,” comments the Viceroy; 
“but if such a system of secrecy is ob- 
served amongst those who are to ex- 
ecute a plan of insurrection, at the 
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same time that it diminishes our 
chance of procuring good information, 
it must greatly diminish their chance 
of success at any point.” The Home 
Secretary, writing on August 4 from 
Whitehall, was able to convey to the 
Lord-Lieutenant that George III. and 
his Cabinet held the Irish Government 
blameless in the matter. “Addington 
desires me to tell you,” says Charles 
Yorke, “that yesterday in the closet 
the King said to him that he was per- 
fectly satisfied that there had been 
no remissness whatever on the part of 
the Irish Government, and that he was 
much displeased at the reports that 
had been propagated upon the subject. 
I am also desired to mention that the 
King said this of his own mind, and 
without having been led to the subject 
by Addington.” 
> * * * a * ” 

On August 25 the Lord-Lieutenant 
‘announces to the Home Secretary the 
arrest of “young Emmet.” He adds: 
“There is every reason to believe that 
he was deeply implicated in the affair 
of the 23rd ultimo, but I confess I had 
imagined that he had escaped. His 
having remained here looks as if he 
had been in expectation of a further 
attempt.” Here the glamor of a 
sweet and romantic love episode is 
flung around the story of this madcap 
insurrection. It was as a lover, not as 
a rebel, that Robert Emmet lingered in 
Dublin, while the sleuth-hounds of the 
outraged law were eagerly searching 
to run him doWn. On the Monday 
night after the insurrection the boy 
and his companions fied from the 
house in Butterfield Lane to the Dub- 
lin mountains. Anne Devlin, going up 
there a few days later with letters, 
found Emmet, still in his uniform of 
green and gold and white, sitting out- 
side a cabin. Much of the fantastic 
finery of the patriot’s trappings was 
departed. They were soiled and be- 
draggled. His pride in them was 














dead. Indeed, he hated them now, for 
being unable to procure a change to 
everyday attire, they tied him to the 
Dublin hills, while he ardently pined 
to be back in Dublin to see his sweet- 
heart. Sarah Curran was her name. 
She was the youngest daughter of 
John Philpot Curran, the famous ad- 
vocate, who had defended, with amaz- 
ing skill and devotion, the leaders of 
the rebellion of ’98, brought to trial 
before the ordinary legal tribunals. A 
sweet shy young girl is Sarah Curran, 
as we see her in Romney’ s portrait. 
Silky hair ripples over her white fore- 
head; the expression of her dark eyes 
—the glowing eyes of her witty and 
eloquent father—show that, like her 
lover, she was a dreamer and enthu- 
siast; ard though the curling lips are 
parted by % pleasant smile, the pre- 
dominant expression of the face is sad. 
She was then only twenty-one years 
old. 

Early in August Robert Emmet ef- 
fected a partial change of his dress. 
He was able to cast aside the cocked 
hat with white feathers, and the green 
and gold jacket; but he had still to 
retain the white waistcoat and panta- 
loons and the Hessian boots. In this 
attire, half military and half civilian, 
he returned to Harold’s Cross, on the 
outskirts of Dublin, and lodged with 
a poor widow, who knew him well, 
named Palmer. The house was on the 
high road between the Priory, the res- 
idence of John Philpot Curran, at 
Rathfarnham, and the city. A letter 
from him being conveyed to Sarah 
Curran, he met his love and told her 
that he proposed, when the pursuit 
slackened, to endeavor to quit the 
country for America. But that was 
not to be. The authorities received in- 
formation that a young man, possibly 
Emmet, was in hiding at Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s, Harold’s Cross. The chief of 


the police, Major Sirr, rode out there 
at mid-day on August 23, attended by 
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a soldier, and, entering the house, 
found the young man just about to sit 
down to dinner. “What's your name?” 
asked the police officer. ‘“Cunning- 
ham,” was the reply. “How long have 
you been here?’ I came ouly this 
morning,” Sirr then sought Mrs. Pal- 
mer, and ascertained from her that the 
lodger’s name was Hewitt, and that 
he had been there several weeks. Dur- 
ing the interview’ with the landlady the 
peace officer heard the noise of a scuf- 
fie in the street, and hastening out saw 
the young man running off. Sirr gave 
chase, and captured the fugitive. 
Brought to Dublin Castle, the prisoner 
admitted he was Robert Emmet. He 
was committed to Kilmainham gaol 
on the charge of high treason. 
* * + + * - - 

Emmet retained for his defence John 
Philpot Curran, the ablest advocate 
of the day, and the father of his sweet- 
heart. Curran was an intimate friend 
of the Emmet family and knew Rob 
ert well, but he was absolutely igno- 
rant of the relations between his 
daughter and the plotter and leader 
of the late insurrection. The news 
came to him in a dramatic manner and 
with crushing effect. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, writing to Charles Yorke on 
September 9, says: 


A curious discovery has been made 
respecting Emmet, the particulars of 
which I have not time to detail to you 
fully. There were found upon him two 
letters from a woman, written with a 
knowledge of the transactions in which 
he had been engaged, and with good 
wishes for the success of any future 
attempt. He has been very anxious 
to prevent these letters being brought 
forward, and has been apprehensive 
that the writer was arrested as well 
as himself. Till yesterday, however, 
we were entirely ignorant of the per- 


‘gon who had written these letters, 


which are very clever and striking. 
The discovery was made last night by 
a letter from Emmet, intercepted on 
its passage from Kilmainham prison to 
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Miss Sarah Curran, youngest daughter 
of Curran the lawyer. Wickham has 
seen him and he professes entire ig- 
norance of the connection; but I think 
he must decline being counsel for Em- 
met in a case in which his daughter 
may be implicated. It is a very ex- 
traordinary story, and strengthens the 
case against Emmet. 

Emmet was indeed sorely stricken 
by the discovery of his sweetheart’s 
association with him in his dreams 
and ambitions, his projects and ef- 
forts for the overthrow of the British 
power in Ireland. He appealed fervent- 
ly to the authorities for the destruc- 
tion of the papers. He offered to plead 
guilty to the charge of high treason 
and to walk to the gallows without a 
word—giving up his right te address 
the Court from the dock and the peo- 
ple from the scaffold—if, in return, 
Miss Curran and her relatives were 
spared the annoyance and the grief of 
the public disclosure cf these docu- 
ments. The Crown rejected the pro- 
posal. One day Major Sirr and a party 
of Yeomanry appeared at the Priory, 
Rathfarnham, armed with warrants to 
search the house and its owner’s pa- 
-pers, and to arrest Sarah Curran. It 
was the first intimation that Curran 
received of the implication of his 
daughter in the insurrection. He was 
overwhelmed by the blow. His anger 
against Sarah was intense. This 
great lawyer, this orator with the 
tongue of fire, this wit, from whose 
recorded sallies the lapse of a cen- 
tury has not evaporated the spirit of 
laughter, was, with all his genius, a 
mean-souled creature. His conduct, 
as disclosed by the Hardwicke corre- 
spondence, was most despicable. It 
was not for his daughter, suffering 
from the cruellest pangs that can lac- 
erate the ardent heart of a young girl, 
in love, that he was concerned. He 
was fearful lest his prospects of pro- 
motion to the Bench might be imper- 
illed. He hastened in a mad rage to 
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the Castle, saw the Attorney-General— 
Standish O’Grady—vituperated Emmet, 
denounced his daughter, tendered his 
person and his papers to the Govern- 
ment, to abide any inquiry they might 
deem it expedient to direct. Brought 
before the Privy Council, he was ex- 
amined, and dismissed without a stain 
on his mean and contemptible charac- 
ter. The Lord-Lieutenant—a _ kindly, 
generous man, as his correspondence 
shows—decided that no action was to 
be taken against Miss Curran. The 
poor girl for a time lost her reason, 
and could not in any circumstances 
have been removed to prison. The 
Home Secretary, writing to his Excel- 
lency from Whitehall, September 16, 
1808, says: “Your delicacy and man- 
agement with regard to the Curran fam- 
ily is highly applauded. The King is 
particularly pleased with it. It is a 
sad affair. Mademoiselle seems a true 
pupil of Mary Woollstonecraft.”’ The 
King’s own comment in a note to the 
Lord-Lientenant is: “Emmet’s corre- 
spondence with the daughter of Mr. 
Curran is certainly curious.” What 
she told him in these letters was tbat 
he was her hero as well as her lover; 
that he had her prayers—all that she 
could give—for his success; and she 
hoped that when Ireland hailed him 
as her deliverer she should stand 
proudly by his side. 

* * * * * * 7 

Curran threw up his brief for Em- 
met. The trial of the boy was con- 
sequently delayed in order that other 
counsel might be instructed. At last, 
on Monday, September 19, 1803, Rob- 
ert Emmet was arraigned for high 
treason in Green Street Courthouse, be- 
fore a Special Commission—at which 
Lord Norbury, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas (the “hanging judge” 
of 98), presided—and a jury of Dublin 
citizens. The Attorney-General (Stand- 
ish O’Grady) and the Solicitor-General 
(William Conyngham Plunket) ap- 

















peared for the Crown. The prisoner 
was defended by Leonard MacNally 
and Peter Burrowes. Witnesses were 
examined to prove that the prisoner-- 
as the Attorney-General expressed it 
—was “the origin, the life, and the 
soul” of the insurrection. No evidence 
was produced for the defence. Mac- 
Nally said the prisoner had no desire 
to take up the time of the Court by 
making a defence, and had instructed 
his counsel not to address the jury on 
his behalf. The death sentence—in 
Emmet’s opinion—had already been 
pronounced at Dublin Castle. The 
jury, without leaving the box, found 
the prisoner guilty. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the Clerk 
of the Crown, “have you anything to 
say why judgment of death and exe- 
cution should not be awarded against 
you, according to law?’ - Yes, he had 
something to say to vindicate the prin- 
ciples for which his young life was 
about to be sacrificed—and he said it 
in one of the noblest speeches that 
have ever been delivered from the 
dock under the shadow of the scaffold. 
Emmet looked death in the face with a 
fortitude and serenity that would have 
been astounding if we did not know 
that he was only twenty-five. He was 


young, and therefore indifferent to 
death. He was young, and therefore 
vain. He desired to play to the end 


the part of the hero of romance; to 
leave the world grandly, with flying 
colors. He had, therefore, in his mind 
a magnificent speech—a speech that 
would thrill the country—the prepara- 
tion of which had filled with delight 
many an otherwise dreary hour in his 
prison cell. It was now half-past nine 
o’clock at night. The trial had begun 
at half-past nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. For ten hours Emmet had stood 
in the dock. There was no interrup- 
tion for refreshment; no interval for 
rest. The proceedings had been pushed 
on pitilessly by the judges to their 
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grim and gruesome finish. A sprig of 
lavender, handed to the prisoner to re- 
lieve the oppression of the heated at- 
mosphere of the crowded court, was 
snatched away by his guards. It was 
feared it might contain poison. Un- 
worthy suspicion! The hangman’s 
halter had no degradation for that se- 
rene, indomitable, young soul in the 
dock. So with exalted spirits Emmet 
delivered, in vindication of his policy, 
a deathless oration which alone would 
have preserved his memory green in 
Ireland for all time. 

Here is the memorable peroration, 
answering to Burke’s description of 
perfect oratory—‘“half poetry, half 
prose”: 


I have but a few more words to say. 
I am going to my cold and silent 
grave—my lamp of life is nearly extin- 
guished—my race is run—the grave 
opens to receive me, and I sink into 
its bosom. I have but one request to 
ask at my departure from this world: 
it is the charity of its silence. Let no 
man write my epitaph; for, as no man 
who knows my motives dare now vin- 
dicate them, let not prejudice or igno- 
rance asperse them. Let them and me 
rest in obscurity and peace, and my 
tomb remain uninscribed, and my 
memory in oblivion, until other times 
and other men can do justice to my 
character. When my country takes 
her place among the nations of the 
earth, then, and not till then, let my 
epitaph be written. I have done. 


The boy spoke for an hour. His 
voice was clear and distinct, its caden- 
ces being modulated to suit the senti- 
ments, and as he warmed to his ad- 
dress he moved rapidly but not un- 
gracefully about the dock. 

Norbury sentenced him to be exe- 
cuted in Thomas Street—the scene of 
the insurrection—the next afternoon. 
He passed for a wit, this judge. Yet 
he was a callous, indeed a brutal man. 
There are stories told of his unseason- 
able jests at the expense of men whom 
he was consigning to the gallows. 
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“Give me a long day, me lord!” ex- 
claimed one poor wretch as Norbury 
put on the black cap. “You shall have 
it, my boy,” replied the judge, -‘for to- 
morrow is the 21st of June, the longest 
. day of the year.” But the pathos, the 
tragedy, of the present scene touched 
him deeply, and on concluding the sen- 
tence he burst into tears. As Emmet 
was being removed from the dock his 
counsel, Leonard MacNally, flung his 
arms about him and kissed him on the 
forehead. It was the kiss of a Judas! 
It is ever thus in the records of Irish 
conspiracy—the vilest treachery walks 
hand in hand with the noblest hero- 
ism. Years after “MacNally the incor- 
ruptible,” as he was called, had gone 
to his rest in all the odor of sanctity, 
Nationalist and Catholic, it was dis- 
covered that he had been in the re- 
ceipt of a salary of 3001. a year as a 
secret agent of the Government. Him- 
self a United Irishman, he entertained 
the leaders of the conspiracy right 
royally at his hospitable table—and re- 
ported their conversations to Dublin 
Castle. The black-hearted scoundrel, 
retained for the defence of most of the 
prisoners charged with high treason, 
sold the secrets of his briefs to the 
Crown. It is believed it was he who 
betrayed Emmet’s hiding-place at Har- 
old’s Cross. Surely, in the black rec- 
ord of human baseness and treachery, 
there is no viler name than that of 
“Leonard MacNally the incorruptible.” 

The Lord-Lieutenant, writing that 
night from Dublin Castle to the Home 
Secretary acquainting him of Emmet’s 
conviction, says: 


It is a most fortunate circumstance 
that the evidence against this man was 
so complete, for singular as it may ap- 
pear, though we were in possession of 
several letters and papers that were 
written by him, it was impossible to 
obtain proof of his handwriting. He 
seems to have practiced the writing of 
different hands; and though he was 
educated at the College, and had re- 


sided so much in Dublin, there was no 
person to be found who could prove 
his handwriting in a legal manner. 


* * * * * * oa 


Emmet was brought back to Kil- 
mainham gaol at midnight. He stayed 
up most of the night writing. He 
wrote for his brother, Thomas Addis 
Emmet, one of the leaders of the Unit- 
ed Irishmen and at the time an exile 
in Paris for his complicity in the re- 
bellion of 1798, a long description of 
his military plans for the seizure of 
Dublin—very coherent, very lucid— 
and a defence of his policy—very vig- 
orous, very buoyant—for a youth with 
Death waiting at his elbow. Could 
there be a more striking proof of his 
amazing courage? There was a com- 
munication to “the Right Hon. W. 
Wickham, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land,” acknowledging the delicacy with 
which he had been treated by the au- 
thorities, admitting the mildness of 
the Irish Administration, the interest of 
the Lord-Lieutenant in the well-being 
and contentment of the pecple, but 
justifying, nevertheless, his attempt 
to overthrow the British Government 
in Ireland. The communication con- 
cludes with elaborate courtesy—“I 
have the honor to be, sir, with the 
greatest respect, your most obedient 
servant, Robert Emmet.’ There was a 
letter also to John Philpot Curran, 
humbly pleading for forgiveness for 
the trouble he had brought upon him 
and his household. Another pathetic 
epistle addressed to his friend and 
companion, the brother of her whom 
he so dearly loved, was intended, sure- 
ly, for her:— 


My dearest Richard,—I find I have 
but a few hours to live; but if it was 
the last moment, and that the power 
of utterance was leaving me, I would 
thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for your generous expressions of af- 
fection and forgiveness to me. If there 
was anyone in the world in whose 




















breast my death might be supposed 
not to stifle every spark of resentment, 
it might be you. I have deeply injured 
you—I have injured the happiness of 
a sister that you love, and who was 
formed to give happiness to everyone 
about her, instead of having her own 
mind a prey to affliction. Oh! Rich- 
ard, I have no excuse to offer, but that 
I meant the reverse; I intended as 
much happiness for Sarah as the most 
ardent love could have given her. I 
never did tell you how much I idolized 
her. It was not with a wild or un- 
founded passion, but it was an at- 
tachment increasing every hour, from 
an admiration of the purity of her 
mind and respect for her talents. I 
did dwe!l in secret upon the prospect 
of our union. I did hope that success, 
while it afforded the opportunity of 
our union, might be a means of con- 
firming an attachment which misfor- 
tune had called forth. I did not look 
to honors for myself—praise I would 
have asked from the lips of no man; 
but I would have wished to read in the 
glow of Sarah’s countenance that her 
husband was respected. 

My love, Sarah! it was not thus that 
I thought to have requited your af- 
fection. I did hope to be a prop round 
which your affections might have 
clung, and which would never have 
been shaken; but a rude blast has 
snapped it, and they have fallen over 
a grave. 

This is no time for affliction. I 
have had public motives to sustain my 
mind, and I have not suffered it to 
sink; but there have been moments in 
my imprisonment when my mind was 
so sunk by grief on her account that 
death would have been a refuge. God 
bless you, my dearest Richard. I am 
obliged to leave off immediately. 
Robert Emmet. 


In the morning came MacNally—the 
only “friend” permitted to visit Emmet 
—with bitter news. There was woe in 
his voice as he asked the youth would 
he like to see his mother. “Oh, what 
would I not give to see her!” exclaimed 
Emmet. “Take courage, Robert,” said 
MacNally: “you will see her this 
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night.” As he pointed upward, En- 
met knew that death had visited his 
sorrow-stricken mother—the mother 
who was so proud of him, the mother 
to whom he was so devoted—killed by 
the news of the doom of her son. “It 
is better so!” Emmet cried, bowing 
his head. 

The Rey. Thomas Gamble, and an- 
other Protestant clergyman named 
Grant, brought him the consolations of 
religion. After the execution these 
gentlemen waited upon the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant at the Castle and gave him an 
account of Emmet’s last hours, which 
his Excellency, in turn, conveyed to 
the Home Secretary. They urged the 
prisoner to acknowledge, in submission 
and in sorrow, the crime for which 
he was about to suffer. “They were 
not successful,” says the Viceroy, “in 
persuading him to abjure those prin- 
ciples by which he was actuated in his 
conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment.” He said he was aware that 
persens entertaining his democratic 
and republican opinions were supposed 
to be Deists. But he protested that 
“he was a Christian in the true seuse 
of the word,” and expressed a wish to 
receive the Sacrament. The clergymen 
explained to the Lord-Lieutenant that 
although Emmet would not confess 
himself guilty, and in fact remained 
impenitent to the last, they decided, 
charitably, to consider him “a vision- 
ary enthusiast”—a person, in a word, 
not responsible for his actions—and as 
such to join him in prayer and admin- 
ister the Sacrament. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant endorsed their action as hu- 
mane and wise. At one o'clock a 
coach left the prison with Bmmet and 
the two clergymen, surrounded by a 
strong guard of infantry and cavalry. 


On their way to the place of execu- 
tion (the lLord-Lieutenant reports). 
they conversed with him on the same 
topics, but could never persuade him 
to admit that he had been in the 
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wrong. In answer to their questions 
whether, if he had foreseen the blood 
that had been spilt in consequence of 
his attempt, he would have persisted 
in his design to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, he observed that no one went to 
battle without being prepared for sim- 
ilar events, always considering his at- 
tempt as free from moral reproach, in 
consequence of what he conceived to 
be the goodness of the motive which 
produced it. 
* x * as * + * 


As Emmet emerged from Marshalsea 
Lane, on the evening of July 23, in 
his green and gold and white uniform, 
and with drawn sword, on his way, as 
he fondly hoped, to make Ireland a 
nation, straight before him, in Thomas 
Street, loomed St. Catherine’s Church, 
a severe and gloomy edifice. In front 
of this Protestant place of worship a 
seaffold had been erected during the 
night for the execution of the boy. It 
was a simple and rude structure. A 
platform was made by laying a few 
planks across a number of empty bar- 
rels. From this platform rose two 
posts, fifteen feet high, with another 
beam placed across them, from which 
hung a rope with a running noose. 
Immediately beneath this beam and 
rope was a single narrow plank, sup- 
ported on two ledges, on which the 
condemned youth was to stand to be 
launched into eternity. The main plat- 
form, being about six feet from the 
ground, was ascended by a ladder. A 
large force of military, horse and foot, 
surrounded the scaffold. Outside their 
lines was a mass of sorrowing spec- 
tators. 

Emmet, on alighting from the coach 
at the foot of the gallows, mounted 
alertly to the platform. In the de- 
meanor of the youth there was not the 
slightest trace of fear. He was de- 
sirous of addressing the people, as was 
the custom at public executions. 
Asked what he intended to say, he re- 
plied that he wished to declare he had 
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never taken any oath but that of the 
United Irishmen, and by that oath he 
meant to abide. “The clergymen who 
were present,” the Lord-Lieutenant 
writes, “explained to him that an ad- 
dress to that effect might possibly 
produce tumult and bloodshed, and 
that it ought not to be permitted. He 
was, therefore, obliged to acquiesce, 
and did so without appearing to be 
disturbed or agitated.” One sentence 
only did he say addressing the weep- 
ing and moaning crowd, and that he 
uttered in a firm and far-reaching 
voice: “My friends, I die in peace, with 
sentiments of universal love and kind- 
ness towards all men.” 

Then he stepped on to the single 
plank beneath the crossbeam. The 
masked executioner adjusted the rope 
round his neck. The thin, sad face of 
the boy—the face of a fanatic and en- 
thusiast—was aflame with the glory 
of his sacrifice. But quickly its light 
—the light, surely, that never was 
on sea cr land—was quenched by the 
black cap the hangman drew over the 
youth’s head. In his pinioned hands 
was placed a handkerchief, the fall of 
which was to be the signal to the ex- 
ecutioner to tilt over the plank which 
stood between him and death. “Are 
you ready, sir?” asked the hangman. 
“Not yet,” was the reply. There was 
a momentary pause. The handker- 
chief still fluttered from the boy’s 
hands. “Are you ready, sir?’ once 
again the executioner asked, and 
again came the reply—“Not yet.” The 
youth was reluctant to loose his grasp 
of the handkerchief, and thus bring 
the agony of this most harrowing 
scene to its inevitable end. What was 
the reason? Up to that moment never 
had the courage, the enthusiasm of 
Emmet—his exaltation in the glorious 
triumph of death for a great cause— 
been so magnificently exemplified. Did 
the sublime fortitude of the boy col- 
lapse at the last moment? Was his 














soul seized on the verge of eternity 
with the unutterable magnitude of his 
sacrifice, with the hollowness of earth- 
ly ambition? Did the black cap, which 
shut out the world from his eyes, bring 
a rude awakening from his divine 
dream of being the emancipator of a 
nation? Did there come to him an 
overmastering craving to sit a little 
longer at the glorious banquet of life 
and taste of its sweet delights? How 
pleasant even the narrow monotonous 
round of daily duties would be with 
Sarah Curran, far away from the tur- 
moil of revolutionary politics, in some 
remote secluded spot on the American 
Continent! Did he feel that, after all, 
the world has no more precious prize 
than wife and children and a peaceful 
home? Or was it that 4 despairing 
rage took possession of him at the 
thought that the great joy which 
flamed in .his blood—his passionate 
love for Ireland—was about to be 
quenched in him for evermore? Who 
ean tell? He lifted his pinioned hands, 
still grasping the handkerchief, as if 
to pull off his head the accursed thing 
which shut out the people for whom 
he was sacrificing his young life. Per- 
haps he thought that if he could only 
see their tear-stained faces they would 
nerve him to suppress the desire to 
live that was surging in his blood, and 
to lose himself willingly in the repel- 
lent taciturnity of death, in the appal- 
ing mystery of eternal silence. It was 
said, afterwards, he had heard there 
was to be an attempt to rescue him. 
Perhaps he thought it was all but a 
hideous dream, and that if he could 
wait a little longer this horrible ob- 
session would pass away. But there 
fell on his ears no noise of commotion 
in the crowd, no shouts of hope and 
encouragement—only the _ grief-laden, 
heart-breaking Irish Coine, that most 
agonizing wail of hopeless sorrow. 
“Are you ready, sir?’ asks the hang- 
man for the third time. But before the 
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before the handker- 
chief falls, the supports of the plank are 
kicked away, and the youth is writh- 
ing at the end of a rope, in the ago- 
nies of the most revolting and de- 


answer comes, 


grading of all deaths! In half an hour 
the still quivering body is cut down, 
and extended on a butcher’s block, and 
from it the head is rudely hacked with 
a butcher’s knife. The brutal fingers 
of the executioner grip its hair, and 
holding it up, bloody and dripping, ex- 
posing the waxen features and glazed 
eyes of the dishonored thing to the 
moaning crowd, he exclaims, as he 
parades the front of the scaffold: 
“This is the head of a traitor!” 

a * a > * . * 

The Lord-Lieutenant, in transmit- 
ting to the Home Secretary an account 
of the execution of Emmet, expresses 
his final judgment of the boy. “From 
the account Mr. Gamble and the other 
clergymen gave me, he seems to have 
been a perfect enthusiast, and his 
conduct proves that, though he pos- 
sessed talents, his judgment was weak.” 
With this report his Excellency for- 
warded a copy of a letter, addressed 
to Thomas Addis Emmet and his wife, 
which Emmet wrote before setting 
out to his execution. Like the account 
of his plans, it was never delivered. It 
is now, with many other matters re- 
lating to the patriot, published for the 
first time: 


My dearest Tom and Jane,—I am just 
going to do my last duty to my coun- 
try. It can be done as well on the 
scaffold as on the field. Do not give 
way to any weak feelings on my ac- 
count, but rather encourage proud 
ones that I have possessed fortitude 
and tranquility of mind to the last. 

God bless you and the young hopes 
that are growing up about you. May 
they be more fortunate than their 
uncle; but may they preserve as pure 
and ardent an attachment to their 
country as he has done. Give the 
watch to little Robert. He will not 
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prize it less for having been in the 
possession of two Roberts before him. 
I have one dying request to make to 
you. I was attached to Sarah Curran, 
the youngest daughter of your friend. 
I did hope to have had her my compan- 
ion for life. I did hope that she would 
not only have constituted my happi- 
ness, but that her heart and under- 
standing would have made her one of 
Jane’s dearest friends. I know that 
Jane would have loved her on my ac- 
count, and I feel also that had they 
been acquainted she must have loved 
her on her own. No one knew of the at- 
tachment till now, nor is it now gener- 
ally known, therefore do not speak of 
it to others. She is living with her fa- 
ther and brother, but if these protect- 
ors should fall off and that no other 
should replace them, treat her as my 
wife and love her as a sister. God Al- 
mighty bless you all. Give my love to 
all my friends. 
Robert Emmet. 


“The letter to his brother,” says the 
Viceroy, ‘‘will not be forwarded, but 
the message respecting Miss Curran 
has been communicated to her father.” 
John Philpot Curran’s reply to the 
communication emphasizes still further 
the mean and despicable nature of the 
man. He describes his daughter as 
“a poor creature that had once held 
the warmest place in my heart. I 
feel,” he says, “how I should shrink 
from the idea of letting her sink so 
low as to become the subject of a tes- 
tamentary order of a miscreant who 
could labor by so foul means and un- 
der such odious circumstances to con- 
nect her with his infamy, and to ac- 
quire any posthumous interest in her 
person or her fate. Blotted, therefore, as 
she may irretrievably be from my so- 
ciety, or the place she once held in my 
affection, she must not go adrift. So 
far, at least, these protectors will not 
fall off. I should therefore, sir, wish 
for the suppression of this extract ifi no 
particular motive should have arisen 
for forwarding it to its destination.” 
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Sarah Curran was banished by her fa- 
ther. She found asylum with a re- 
spectable Quaker family, named Pen- 
rose, in Cork. But within two years 
of the execution of her boy lover she 
was married. It seems out of har- 
mony with the fitness of things—a 
most prosaic and commonplace conclu- 
sion of a pitiful romance. But it was 
just the ending that Emmet would 
have wished. In his last letter to his 
brother he indirectly, but clearly, ex- 
presses the hope that his sweetheart 
should find a husband. To the last 
Emmet was enshrined in her tenderest 
memories, and her husband, a gallant 
soldier named Captain Sturgeon— 
nephew of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham—only loved her the more dearly 
for her faithfulness to her shattered 
romance. She lived for a few years 
with her husband in Sicily, where his 
regiment was stationed. The end is 
thus announced in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1808: “May 5, 1808, at 
Hythe, in Kent, of a rapid decline, 
aged 26, Sarah, wife of Captain Henry 
Sturgeon, youngest daughter of the 
Right Hon. J. P. Curran, Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland.” She was buried 
with her father’s people in Newmarket, 
Co. Cork. 

* * * . o * * 

The thanks of the Cabinet were thus 
conveyed to the Lord-Lieutenant in an 
official letter from the Home Secretary: 


At the same time that one cannot but 
deplore the wicked malignity and won- 
der at the enthusiastic wildness which 
appears to have actuated the conduct 
of this miserable man, one cannot but 
admire the judgment, the temper and 
delicacy which appear to have been 
manifested in the conduct of your Ex- 
cellency’s Government towards this 
person, and all concerned or in any 
manner connected with him. I cannot 


but take advantage of this occasion to 
express the satisfaction I feel in ob- 
serving that the justice, moderation, 
and mildness of your Excellency’s 

















Government have extorted even from 
a condemned traitor the same senti- 
ments of respect and reverence which 
we have been accustomed to hear from 
the loyal part of the community. 


“They who make half revolutions 
dig their own graves,” says Saint-Just. 
dvery established Government is com- 
pelled by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion to brand as “traitors,” and to 
pursue to the death, those who by rev- 
olution seek its overthrow. But the 
pathos of failure in a hopeless cause 
has an irresistible fascination. To hu- 
manity it appeals with the glamor 
of romance. The world will ever re- 
fuse to hold in execration the memo- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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ries of those who give their lives on 


the gallows for an idea. At any rate, 
in Ireland the tragic story of this youth 
of stainless life—martyr, surely, to a 
high aspiration and noble purpose— 
will endure for ever. He is the dear- 
est saint in the calendar of Irish po- 
litical martyrology. In the humblest 
cabins of the land may be seen—with 
the pictures of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Patrick—rude portraits of Robert 
Emmet, as he would wish, poor boy, 
to be remembered-—in his cocked hat 
and feathers, his green and gold and 
white uniform, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces of the Irish Republic. 
Michael MacDonagh. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN AICARD. 


PART SECOND. 
I. THE BOUNAUDS’ PARLOR. 

Pierre left for the capital. And from 
that day the Bounauds’ parlor began 
to be of some use. The clock struck 
for frequent and deferential guests. It 
was less damp also, because ample 
winter fires sparkled weekly in the 
great fireplace. What then had come 
to pass? Merely that Pierre wrote 
from Paris quite regularly once a week. 
Every Friday the diligence brought his 
letter, and on the Saturday, a favorite 
day because of the rest of the morrow, 
the Bounaud’s parlor was thrown open 
for the reading and discussing of the 
Parisian’s letters. They told about 
Bounaud the genius, his progress and 
his hopes; and sometimes, though not 
often, they contained dissertations up- 
on public affairs. Such items had 
grown a week older upon the road. 

The fascinations of Paris were still 
greater then than they are to-day. The 
* Copyright 1908 by The Living Age Company. 


length of the journey from Toulon to 
the capital made it an anxious busi- 
ness. The good folk of the provincial 
city made their wills or added codicils 
to them before booking their places by 
the coach. Now-a-days to have a son 
in Paris means nothing at all; then 
it was an extravagance which at- 
tracted attention. 

In many a household, Bounaud had 
merely to say, “Come to my house on 
Saturday evening: we're going to read 
some letters from my son in Paris.” 
And they came. 

Generally the bell-glass of the clock, 
the chandelier, and even the frame of 
the mirror slumbered beneath their 
wrappings of stiffened gauze, imper- 
meable and transparent; but every 
Saturday morning these coverings 


were taken off. Some sort of stout 
striped linen enfolded the sofa and 
chairs during the week, but on Satur- 
day morning these too disappeared. 
The writing-desk, the card-table, the 
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marble-topped table and the pier-table, 
were ordinarily quite hidden under oid 
window-curtains; they were all laid 
bare on Saturday morning. Early on 
Sunday morning, before mass, every- 
thing was put to rights again; but for 
one day in the week, at all events, the 
parlor was alive. 

“There’s a time for everything,” 
Bounaud used to say. 

The order of exercises was as fol- 
lows:—At precisely half past eight 
their friends arrived; three or four 
families,—M. Charles Durant, the jew- 
eler, Mme. and Mile. Durant; M. Al- 
fred Durant, brother of the preceding, 
with his wife, their three small boys 
and one small girl, M. and Mme. 
Bonifay; M. and Mme. Pelloquin, and 
their son Marius Pelloquin, wholesale 
cloth-merchants and _ furnishers of 
marine outfits. 

All told, they were some twenty- 
five or thirty. All were punctual and 
they appeared almost simultaneously. 
Then came the mutual greetings: 

“Well, coumo anan?” (how goes it?) 

“Va ben?” (All right?) F 

“And your pitchouno?” (little girl?) 

They did not inquire for Pierre Bou- 
naud just at first, for the very reason 
that it was on his account they had 
come. 

Having laid aside hats, cloaks, 
shawls and “kerchiefs,’—the generic 
term for any sort of light wrap—they 
took their seats. 

When everyone was comfortably set- 
tled, Bounaud, leaning against the 
mantel-piece, would begin his tale. 

If he said, ‘“‘To-day’s letter, my friends 
is not very long,” an “ah!” of disap- 
pointment quavered round the room. 
If, on the other hand, the letter was 
important, the father said nothing, but 
simply opened it wide under the lamp, 
folded it up again, twisted it round 
several times on his fingers and tapped 
upon the rustling paper to secure 
everycne’s attention before beginning 
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to read. Many of those present would 
close their eyes in a thrill of antici- 


pation. 

The following is one of the first let- 
ters from Pierre Bounaud to his fam- 
ily— 


Paris, Feb. 4th, 1840. 


I can tell you, my dear parents, that 
this is a very fine place to live in. 
Paris is a magnificent city, larger—I 
don’t know how many times—than 
Marseilles and Toulon put together. 
Only I miss the sea. When I go out 
into the country, to Meudon or St. 
Germain, I’m always on the lookout 
for a glimpse of it, and sometimes I 
fancy that I smell the salt waves: but 
it is only fancy. 

With all the advantages I have here, 
that craving for the sea is never absent, 
but I shall get over it, for at Paris, ex- 
cept for the sea, there is everything 
to distract and enliven the mind. 
Thanks to the letters of introduction 
which you got for me from your good 
friend Capt. Garnier, the Siblas, from 
Draguignan, have given me a cordial 
welcome to their house. They are in 
Paris for their business which is in oil, 
and they have introduced me to an ex- 
cellent teacher of thorough-bass. He 
is a youngish man who plays the vio- 
lin at the Grand Opera, where he takes 
me in, when I want to go, through 
the stage door. There is no better 
musical education than to go daily and 
listen to the finest singers of Paris in 
the greatest chefs-d’oeuvre of the world. 
Of course there is the Conservatoire, 
but, as I had suspected, it’s a school 
for donkeys, an official school. I 
want to make my way unaided. As 
for finding some slight employment to 
help pay my way, I haven’t yet done 
so. 

Every day the diligences bring to 
Paris young men who, like myself, ex- 
pect to make their fortunes instanter. 
But this is a chimera. It takes a long 
while. M. Leli@vre, my teacher, has 
explained to me that the first things a 
man needs if he desires to succeed are 
clothes and gloves and well polished 
boots, and to go in a carriage so as not 
to be dusty when you make your calls 
—otherwise the greatest talent is de- 
spised and unrewarded. Even after 


you are dead, you won’t be recognized 
for what you were unless you have 
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gone well-dressed in life. They say 
that neither M. Béranger nor M. Thé- 
ophile Gautier will ever be elected to 
the Academy because they both wear 
soft hats. The stiffness of his hat 
counts for much in the general esti- 
mation of a man. So I always take 
care to have irreproachable hats. I 
feel it to be my duty to become a 
dandy, a swell, a “lion.” The world, 
especially here, judges a man by what 
he wears. People have no time to in- 
form themselves about other people, 
and nobody is really known. And so, 
of course, they judge you by your ap- 
pearance, and more by your clothes 
than your face. M. Leliévre always 
impresses this upon me. 

So I beg you will send me some 
more money aS soon as may be, for 
mine is nearly gone. I am almost at 
low-water mark, I assure you. I 
know that my good sister Adéle will 
be quite ready to devote her savings 
to the furtherance of my career. I 
will repay her one day a hundred fold. 
Thanks to my professor I shall very 
soon get a pass admitting me behind 
the scenes at the Opera, and when I 
have that it will be easy for me to 
gain the good graces of the Director. 
Even then I might not succeed in get- 
ting a great work accepted. But I 
have begun a ballet in collaboration 
with M. Leliévre which may “come 
off,”” which would be something un- 
heard of at my age. And then shall 
we not all be proud and happy! 
You three must take the coupé of the 
diligence—yes, all three, including Ad- 
éle, for my ballet is very proper and I 
do not want to miss a single one of the 
cries of delight which you would sure- 
ly utter and by which I already feel 
my artistic sensibilities to be highly 
flattered. I am taking the greatest 
care of myself as you advised, dear 
mama, so as not to compromise the tri- 
umphant future of which I feel as- 
sured. I do not propose in this letter, 
to touch upon questions of public in- 
terest. All the news is in the papers, 
and my father can read these in the 
Café des Mille-Colonnes. 

I am at the end of my sheet, my 
dear parents, and I do not want to 
lose the mail. 

I have been to the Mabille, but the 
opera is much more aimusing and the 
dancing more classical. They say that 
M. Béranger is trying to find a musi- 
cian of talent. He wants some new 
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I shall go to see him, but mere 
M. Pierre 


Dupont writes his own music and so 


tunes. 
songs are of little account. 


does M. Nadaud. I wish it were 
otherwise; but I learned long ago that 
poets were a queer sort. So I have 
made up my mind to write my own 
libretti. 

I subscribe myself with love, 

Your Future Bellini. 

P.S. My sister Adéle promised to cro- 
chet me a bead-purse. It would be 
none the less acceptable, believe me, 
if it came well filled with gold pieces. 
Tell mama that it is awfully cold here, 
and people who come from Provence 
feel it severely. I think I ought to 
buy a nice thick overcoat, some fur- 
lined boots,” woollen gloves, etc. I send 
you all the devoted love of a son and 
a brother who often thinks of those 
who have so generously gratified his 
desires. I have never imposed upon 
your generosity: it is only under great 
pressure that I make my request, 
knowing well what privations you 
would all gladly undergo on my be- 
half, as indeed, you give me daily 
proof. 

Pierre. 


These letters abundantly satisfied the 
infatuated parents. It is not quite 
certain that even the Bounauds’ most 
intimate friends appreciated their crass 
egotism, their naive and matchless 
self-conceit. All was overlooked in 
their admiration for Paris, in the re- 
spect which they felt for this rich lad, 
this future genius, and for the patron- 
izing way in which he spoke of the 
most illustrious personages. 

One day he wrote to his father, 


M. de Lamartine is a muff. I sent 
him some music which I had written 
for some verses of his with which you 
are very likely acquainted, and they 
tell me that he said to someone after 
a friend of M. Leliévre my teacher had 
sung them to him—it’s called The 
Lake—“Was not then my poem com- 
plete in itself?” Of course it wasn’t 
complete. Music makes any verses 
more beautiful. Besides, this is not 
the first time that M. de Lamartine 
has produced the same epigram. He’s 
an old muff. 


Bounaud, junior, evidently preferred 
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the choreographic art of the Grand 
Opera to the Mabille dances, and his 
father rejoiced. But he was under a 
great delusion. The ballet which his 
son was writing in collaboration with 
M. Leliévre was proving very expen- 
sive to Pierre, who, inexperienced and 
foolish, egotistical and unsuspicious, 
took much pleasure in offering to the 
dancers who were to be his future in- 
terpretresses, flowers, bonbons and 
many another little present. M. Le- 
liévre, his master, was a Bohemian, 
quite devoid of moral perceptions, who 
willingly accepted from his pupil, on 
his own behalf and that of his friends 
of either sex, the suppers that were 
provided at so ruinous a cost. And 
at the very hour when the champagne 
was sparkling in the glass which 
Pierre drained daily to the glory of 
Rossini or of Meyerbeer, his father 
would be reading his last letter to a 
circle of wide-mouthed and awe-struck 
auditors. 

When the solemn performance was 
over Bounaud would himself play on 
the piano or the violin while Adéle 
and her young friends would sing old- 
time tunes—Provencal  folk-songs— 
many of them, handed down from the 
days of their grandmothers,—and 
young Pelloquin used to accompany 
them upon the flute:— 

“*Dis-moi, Nanon, 
Qu’ y a-t-il sur la montagne? 

Then they would open the card-table 
and play some game; and then the 
judicial time-piece would strike eleven 
and the company would reiterate in 
chorus: 

“Come, we've sat up late enough. 
Let’s go tuck ourselves in’—a joke 
which was always relished. So it 
went on for two years, three years, 
with no perceptible change—the mo- 
notonous round of their provincial ex- 
istence. Lives without incident seem 


very short. 
When Adéle was fifteen, her father 
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noticed that one of the habitués of his 
parlor, young Pelloquin, would look at 
her each Saturday for hours without 
saying a word. His mute contempla- 
tion was eloquent, and M. Bounaud 
smiled. 

As for Adéle, she had not become a 
beauty, but she was a charming young 
girl, and one both intellectually and 
morally fitted to become the wife of a 
true man. 

An old lady, who had once been a 
governess and who was both pious and 
liberal, had become fond of the girl, 
and had been engaged for some years, 
at a modest but sufficient salary to 
give her sound instruction. The result 
was that Adéle, without ever being ex- 
posed to the promiscuous influences of 
a boarding-school, received the best 
kind of religious training. 

She never so much as perceived the 
tender and languishing looks cast by 
young Pelloqguin upon her graceful, 
if not, strictly speaking, beautiful 
youth. 


MI, ONE OF THE “CONGREGATION.” 


A narrow and monotonous life! The 
Bounauds had dismissed their maid, 
for the “great man,” off there in Paris, 
cost a great deal of money. Herself 
a workingman’s daughter, Mme. Bou- 
naud had never, or so she said, gotten 
used to having any one wait on her. 
She had kept a servant only because her 
husband desired it, and rejoiced to have 
the handle of the market-basket once 
more over her own arm, She had been 
used to go to market with the maid; now 
she went with her daughter and paid 
much less for everything. 

Adéle enjoyed going to market with 
her mother even though one of the 
Mmes. Durant did say that it wasn’t 
the thing for a young girl as rich as 
Mile. Bounaud; that it was a piece 
of commonness, and that, while it was 
all very well not to be proud, one 

















owed something to one’s rank, etc., etc. 
Adéle knew of these remarks and only 
smiled. A half-franc a day saved by 
doing their own marketing and twenty 
francs in wages no longer paid to the 
maid, plus the food of the aforesaid 
maid, made _ sixty-five or seventy 
francs more to send to Pierre. 

As for that timid creature Marius 
Pelloquin, he was rather a gainer by 
the arrangement. Every morning he 
went to the market-place, and watched 
the young girl as she threaded her 
smiling way among the flower-baskets 
with their wealth of leaf and blossom, 
the golden oranges, the red “love-ap- 
ples” which they call tomatoes in Par- 
is, the purple egg-plant and pink- 
fleshed watermelons, which made the 
market shine like a vegetable rainbow 
—a joy to the eyes, a veritable feast of 
good things. 

Nobody took any notice of these 
daily promenades of Marius at the 
market-hour, for from time immemo- 
rial the young men! of Toulon have al- 
ways gone to market to see the girls, 
follow them and choose among them. 

Adéle now belonged to the “congre- 
gation des Enfans de Marie.” First she 
had been postulant with a pink ribbon, 
then probationer with a ribbon striped 
in blue and white. But now she had a 
white muslin dress, a shaw! of pale 
blue cashmere and a silk ribbon of the 
same color, fastened in a point at the 
back of her neck, and in front, the 
collar of her order, from which hung, 
low down over the shawl, a silver 
medal. 

Next to the day of her first commu- 
nion, that of her reception as member 
of the “congregation” had been the 
most memorable of her life. There 
had been present some two hundred of 
the “Children of Mary”—maidens both 
old and young. Adéle had knelt in the 
middle of the church at a prie-Dieu, 
apart from the rest and all the other 
congréganistes had gone in procession 
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around her, with papers in their hands, 
chanting Latin canticles of whose 
meaning they knew little or nothing. 


Many miscalled the words, but if 
there was confusion in their minds, 
their common longing for an ideal of 
purity and beauty which they often 
failed to realize was none the less 
clear and strong. 

No outsiders were present. When 
the chants were ended, the members 
of the “congregation,” at a given sig- 
nal, formed in a circle about Adéle. 
All remembered with emotion the day, 
—far distant now for the elder mem- 
bers—of their own admission. How 
many of the hopes they then cherished 
had been deceived. For not a few 
that ceremony had been as the vision 
of a mystic union: a symbol! of the real 
marriage, which they fancied, would 
soon come. Alas, days, weeks and years 
had slipped away. Many pairs of 
lovers had married all about them, but 
neither by the unknown lover of 
whom some had dreamed nor by the 
declared lovers who had made prom- 
ises to others only to break them, had 
these been taken by the hand, and be- 
guiled from the Virgin’s altar to don 
the marriage veil. So the old mem- 
bers, faded, wrinkled and dry, mum- 
bled their Ave Marias and watched in 
a sort of inert amaze, with the im- 
mobility of hopeless expectation which 
had become a second nature, their 
new associate, the young girl, the girl 
who was receiving her ribbon. 

The priest came up to little Adéle, 
and laid the broad blue silk collar 
about the neck of the new associate, 
while her mother knelt in a corner 
and prayed passionately, chiefly for 
her son Pierre, who undoubtedly had 
the greater need of her prayers. Adéle 
too knelt, her head bowed in deep ab- 
sorption, and her hands clasped; but 
when there came from the lips of the 
old curé, some indistinct mention of a 
future devoted to God, she suddenly 
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burst into tears. Of what was she 
thinking? Of her brother. What was 
he doing just then? Was he all that 
he should be? He caused his parents 
much anxiety. Would he attain the 
great destiny which had been predicted 
for him? Was he one of the “elect,” 
one of those whom God has chosen to 
be great among men, for the fulfilment 
of some mysterious purpose? Would 
her father ever see the fulfilment of 
his high hopes? All the heart of the 
little maiden was bound up in the hopes 
of her people. It was not a God high 
up in Heaven whom she embraced, 
but a God upon earth, made manifest 
in the good conduct and great achieve- 
ments of her darling brother. 

Tata’s love of God was a very posi- 
tive sentiment: but God meant, to her, 
the realization of her parents’ earthly 
hopes, for the good by means of the 
good. 

This was why she wept, as she 
knelt thinking to herself: ““My brother 
is so light minded.” 

Of the tender glances bestowed upon 
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her by young Pelloquin, Adéle re- 
mained absolutely unconscious. Her 
father and mother satisfied her present 
need for affection, her absent brother 
her ideal requirements. When would 
he return? She did not know. Would 
he become famous? Oh, surely! and 
her heart often made the journey 
along the unknown highway from Tou- 
lon to Paris to the tune of the dili- 
gence bells. 

She went sometimes with her mother 
to watch the diligences come in, or see 
them start from the haymarket. The 
vehicles used to arrive thickly covered 
with dust, their high tops brushing the 
lower branches of the plane-trees and 
draw up before the cool fountain un- 
der the oleanders where the horses 
were watered. Then the bells would 
tinkle, the whips crack and the two 
women would be all a-glow at the 
thought of a certain home-coming. 

“Ob when will he come? When shall 
we see him there, in one of those big 
coaches which look so tired with their 
long journey?” 


(To be continued.) 
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Few things are more striking than 
the apparent wastefulness of nature. 
Whether it be in the countless millions 
of living forms born only to perish, or 
in the acres of rich wheat soil swept 
out to sea every hour by the great 
rivers, in the awful slaughter of war 
or the wanton misery and ruin due to 
gambling or the drink habit, it con- 
fronts and saddens us on every hand. 
It has ever been held to be one of the 
chief blots upon the fair shield of na- 
ture. 

But like all other blemishes, the more 
closely we study it the clearer it be- 


comes that the waste is only apparent, 
and the more plainly the good beneath 
it stands out. Death is now seen to be 
no loss or destruction, but only a 
change of form, a returning of the ma- 
terials used up in nature’s unsuccess- 
ful experiments to the great crucible 
of mother earth, thence to emerge 
again in new and more perfect forms, 
thus enabling her to conduct the most 
extensive experiments with a mere 
handful of material. Death is one of 
the chief economists of nature instead 
of a waster, a friend and not an en- 
emy of life. The tons of silt, swept 

















down by Nile or Mississippi flood, 
sink into the abyss of ocean, only to 
reappear in miles of broad and fertile 
delta furnishing wheat for millions, or 
by their weight upon earth’s elastic 
erust te upheave far inland kingdoms 
of swamp and sea-bottom, to form the 
corn-fields of new nations. 

The fierce ordeal of war is the stern 
nurse of all the manly virtues, drunk- 
enness the constant and effective elim- 
inator of the unfit, gambling but the 
noble daring of the empire-builder, the 
explorer, the trade-prince, run wild. 
The loss involved in all these is but a 
fraction of their gains; the waste, a 
stepping stone to future economy. 
Even in the pulsating rhythm of 
healthy life, the same odd contra- 
dictions confront us. We live to move, 
to see, to hear, but a third of our ex- 
istence is spent with closed eyelids, 
stopped ears and relaxed muscles, 
kinetically dead, only statically alive. 

We live to move, speak, think; but 
two-thirds of our lives are devoted 
solely to acquiring and devouring the 
food-fuel, which when burned in our 
body-engines will give off these mani- 
festations of energy. We eat to live, 
but we also live chiefly to get enough 
to eat. Three-fourths of our life is ap- 
parently spent merely to gain the priv- 
ilege of continuing to live. We eat 
food to get strength to earn more food, 
and so ad infinitum. 

Philosophers and transcendentalists 
in all ages have mourned over the fear- 
ful amount of time wasted in feeding, 
resting and earing for this dull body 
of ours,—my brother the ass, as Fran- 
cis D’Assisi tersely put it. To-day 
we are beginning to grasp the concep- 
tion that mental gifts and spiritual 
graces are the perfect flower of our 
modest body-plant. Aiming at the fin- 
est possible blossom, do we waste time 
in cultivating and feeding the roots? 

In the field of education we find our- 
selves face to face with a striking in- 
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stance of apparent waste of energy. 
This is the phenomenon of play, the ir- 
repressible instinct of the young hu- 
man animal to waste his precious 
time in frivolous and utterly unprofit- 
able pursuits. The spirit that evoked 
that ludicrous outburst of purblind 
theological despair, “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do” is 
gone. “Satan’s mischief” was chasing 
the butterfly and pulling the pussy’s 
tail, field work in nature study and 
primitive experimental physiology; 
God’s work, learning the shorter cate- 
chism. In the language of Mon- 
taigne’s profound paradox, “I! est le 
temps qu’ on perd, qu’ on gagne.” 

This is the tendency which makes 
the child a rebel upon instinct. It is 
the born foe of authority, in whatever 
guise, the enemy alike of both Church 
and State. The one thing which the 
priest, the pedagogue, the philosopher 
are united in saying the child should 
do, is the very thing he will not—sit 
stilland learn. From the view-point of 
authority what could be worse; he has 
but a decade or so to prepare for the 
serious business of life and the risks of 
eternity, and he would waste every 
hour of it in play? Poor bespectacled, 
old, grandmotherly authority, she has 
an evil time of it these days. 

For ages this was accepted as one 
of the conflicts of nature, the natural 
enmity of the carnal mind against 
everything that was good. But in 
these naturalistic times the mere 
strength of the impulse begins to com- 
mand respect. We feel it to be en- 
titled to at least a fair investigation 
and study. We are coming to the con- 
clusion that whatever the natural man 
uniformly wishes to do has a decided 
element of good in it. One of the first 
—and silliest—uses man made of his 
reason was to look down upon instinct. 
Until quite recently, all that was 
mecessary to condemn an impulse or 
action was to say that it was 
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the result of “mere brute instinct.” 
The moment we begin to  inves- 
tigate the pedigree of instinct we 
find that it is the crystallized result of 
the experience of millions of genera- 
tions. It is worth while to remember, 
what a moment’s reflection will show 
us, that no instinct for that which is 
seriously injurious can develop. A 
race which invariably tended to do the 
wrong thing would promptly eliminate 
itself. 

Nay, the same process is going on in 
the life of the individual. The for- 
mation of good habits, of which we 
hear so much, is merely the struggle 
to turn the promptings of _ rea- 
son, based upon the mental experi- 
ence of the race, into instincts in the 
individual. This, of course, is not to say 
that instinct never makes a mistake. 
It makes almost as many as reason 
does. An instinct which grew up un- 
der one set of conditions may prove 
injurious under changed surroundings, 
and like any other impulse that moves 
the human mind—physical, moral or 
divine—if followed to excess, it may 
become injurious. But from the evo- 
lutionary point of view, the mere fact 
of the existence of an instinct entitles 
it to a most respectful consideration. 
Many of our best and most useful ac- 
tions are done upon instinct. 

So that instead of distrusting the 
play-impulse, its very strength would 
prepossess us in its favor. We should 
conclude that it must, at least, have 
been of high value to the race in the 
struggle of the past. And we should 
certainly, as pedagogues, endeavor our 
utmost to “hitch our wagon to this 
star” and enlist it upon our side in the 
process of education. Our point of 
view has changed entirely. No longer 
do we strive to fit the child to an edu- 


cation, but rather to fit education to 


the child. We are beginning to believe, 
with Browning, that the tmpulses of 
the natural child, like all else in the 
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unspoiled world, “mean intensely and 
mean good.” We mean to make this 
force our ally if possible, instead of 
our enemy as hitherto. This in a 
word is what the “New Education” 
means, with its wave of child-study. 

Education has consisted altogether 
too much in training the child to do 
just what he didn’t like to do—often 
for little or no better reason than tu 
discipline him, to “break him in,” to 
teach him that there was “no non- 
sense” about real learning. We can 
probably all remember when we count- 
ed no study meritorious, unless it was 
hard. If we enjoyed work it wasn’t 
study. 

This presuniptive confidence of ours 
is supported at once when we turn to 
the pedigree of the play-impulse. If 
there be any one character whose de- 
gree of development distinguishes man 
from the animals, and the higher an- 
imals from the lower, it is play. With 
the birth of infancy, helplessness, 
comes parental care and all that this 
implies, on the one hand, and intelli- 
gence on the other. Play signifies possi- 
bility of education. It is the mother 
of intelligence in the offspring, as love 
is in the parent. The one physical 
character which varies absolutely and 
constantly pari passw with the degree 
of intelligence of the anima! form, is 
the length of its period of dependence. 
And this means the length of its peri- 
od of play. Play is simply the volun- 
tary rehearsal and practising, under 
parental protection, of the actions and 
accomplishmenis upon which, later, ex- 
istence itself will depend. 

A little consideration will show this 
clearly. The young frog needs no pa- 
rental care, for it is able to fend for 
itself and secure its own living from 
the moment of hatching. Hence it 
spends no time in play, but so to speak, 
goes to work at once. Its part is so 
simple that it needs no rehearsal. It 
may even be compared to that of the 

















subordinate actor in the play, who had 
the glory of his name on the bills, but 
whose sole part was to say, “Dinner is 
served.” The recognition of said dinner 
(and mate when the time comes) and 
the chemotactic lunge toward it com- 
prise pretty much the “whole duty of 
frog.” They are drawn by food, and 
by the mating-impulse, much as the 
toy swan in the bowl is drawn by the 
little red magnet. They are little more 
than a bundle of delicate electro-chem- 
ical reflexes. There is a vague popu- 
lar impression that they play at least 
one game, “leap-frog,” but this is an 
error. It took boys to invent that. 
Every leap of a frog is a serious busi- 
ness-effort to capture food or escape 
an enemy. And he makes it, as Fal- 
staff was a coward, upon instinct. 

* The same state of affairs prevails in 
fishes, although these, later in life, go 
through some very pretty little darting 
and chasing evolutions, which seem 
to be from sheer joy of movement, and 
hence to that extent are of the nature 
of play. But the tiniest silver flake of 
a fry will dart upon a worm or flash 
away from a duck’s beak as promptly 
and intelligently as the King Salmon 
himself. Fishes have no play-time, 
and hence are practically incapable of 
education. The utmost that has ever 
been achieved in this direction has 
been the training of carp and gold-fish 
to come to be fed at the sound of a 
bell. 

In the, basin of the great fountain at 
Fontainbleau, the fat old carp—Bene- 
dictine Brothers, all but the rope gir- 
dle—will rush toward you in the ex- 
pectation of something to eat, the mo- 
ment your shadow falls on the water, 
instead of darting away from it as 
from a pestilence, as a mountain trout 
will. An ingenious friend of mine de- 
voted many months of time to the en- 
deavor to carry gold-fish one step fur- 
ther. He readily trained them to 
come to a certain corner of the aquari- 
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um to be fed at the seund of a bell. 
Then, dropping a string from the lever 
of the clapper into the water, with a 
worm tied to it, he led them to ring 
the bell themselves by tugging at the 
worm. But though all the rest of the 
group would run for the food when- 
ever one of them rang the bell in his 
onslaughts on the worm, he never 
could get their little imaginations to 
vault the gap and connect the tug on 
the string with food. No matter how 
hungry he let them get, they never 
would pull the bell-string for food. 
Their intellect was capable of a one- 
step association process, but not of a 
two-step. 

It might be said in passing that the 
“Educated Fish” or “Singing Fish” 
of the penny, shows and circus bills is 
merely a seal. 

There is little need to go lower down 
in the scale for our basis, as most 
observers are now agreed that inverte- 
brates, in spite of the remarkable 
complexity attained by those wonder- 
ful little automata, the bees and ants, 
are in reality incapable of education, 
and practically devoid of that power 
of association-memory which is the 
modern physiological equivalent of 
“consciousness” or “intelligence.” 

A community of ants, for instance, 
with all its wondrous division of labor 
and power of combination for social 
ends, is merely a horde of automata, 
each one or class of which is born with 
certain definite and almost irresistible 
impulses toward a certain line of ac- 
tion. One group, the nurses, are 
drawn to the eggs and pupe, as steel 
filings are drawn to a magnet; another, 
the foragers, to food of every surt: 
others, the warriors, are similarly at- 
tracted by the literal “smell of battle,” 
the odor of the bodies of hostile ant- 
tribes. You may cut any one of them 
into successive little bits during the 
performance of their duty, and what 
is left of them will go right on with 
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the process. Let a forager once fix 
her jaws in food, or a warrior in her 
enemy’s body, cut off her head and 
her jaws will still hang on. A South 
American tribe is said to use ants’ 
heads as surgics! sutures. The lips of 
the wound are hrought togetber, a large 
warrior-ant is induced to fasten her 
forceps across the line of union, ler 
body is cut off and her head and jaws 
remain as a permanent “lock-stitch” 
until the wound bas healed, when they 
are broken and lifted off. 

It was at one time believed that ants 
could communicate ideas to one an- 
other, from the fact that a forager who 
finds food will shortly return with a 
swaym of her fellows, or a warrior at- 
tacked by the enemy will draw her 
comrades to her aid. More careful ex- 
periment, however, has revealed that 
all that is communicated is the smell 
or taste of food in the first case, and 
the pungent odor of angry strangers 
in the other. Ants recognize their 
friends even after long absences, and 
promptly tear to pieces strangers intro- 
duced into their nests or territory, but 
rub a friend with the juices of an 
enemy’s body, and he will be attacked 
at once, while a stranger flavored with 
the extracts of a dead comrade will be 
welcomed with open arms. 

These creatures are devoted to their 
work and to the community about as 
an acid is devoted to a base. Their 
industry is a sign of what from a hu- 
man point of view we should term stu- 
pidity rather than intelligence. And 
the “little busy bee” is just as bad. 
Yet we have held both up to the 
young, for centuries, as moral exam- 
ples! what wonder that they refused 
to follow them? Philosophers may 
reason, but children know better by 
instinct. We used fairly to hate the 
little insect prigs. We were sure 
there was something wrong with them 
if they never played. And so there 


was, 


Even in so charming and accom- 
plished a class of animals as birds, 
with their wealth of color and song, 
we find comparatively little of the 
play-instinct. They are, however, the 
more interesting from the fact that 
they may be divided into two great 
groups, in one of which (Altrices) the 
play-instinct is present to a limited ex- 
tent, while in the other (Precoces) it 
is almost totally absent. The first has 
a fair possibility of, education, the lat- 
ter little or none. The first and larger 
of the two comprises those birds 
which build usually cup-shaped nests, 
commonly in trees or other elevated 
positions, in which the young are 
hatched naked and helpless, requiring 
the utmost care and attention of both 
parents to keep them alive. The other 
group builds its nests for the most part 
upon the ground, and the young are 
hatched, clothed, open-eyed, alert and 
ready to run and feed for themselves 
from the breaking of the shell, some 
even ready to fly. 

A familiar example of the pracoces 
is the chick, which will peck vigorous- 
ly at food, or any light-colored or 
shiny particles, within twenty minutes 
after hatching. This group have prac- 
tically no play-period, their nearest 
approach being fighting for worms. 
They go to the serious work of life at 
once, and as for their capacities for 
education—well, every one knows how 
much brains a hen has. In spite of 
the fact that the whole Gallinaceous 
family, hen, partridge, pheasant, tur- 
key, as well as the water fow! of this 
great group, the ducks and geese, 
have been most intimately associated 
with man for centuries, on gastronom- 
ic considerations, the only respect in 
which they have advanced one iota 
has been the tenderness of their flesh, 
and the size and frequency of their 
eggs. 

A pet hea is a rara avis, while pet 
lambs, calves, colts, and even pigs, can 

















be numbered by the score. In a most 
affectionate and somewhat extensive 
intimacy with beasts of all sorts of 
nearly forty years’ standing, I have 
known personally only one pet hen, 
who would come into the hall every 
day to lay her egg in the umbrella- 
dish of a hat-rack, while I have been 
acquainted with scores of educated 
members of the other group, pigeons, 
canaries, thrushes, hawks, crows, par- 
rots. Though these altrices have less 
play-impulse than mammals, yet they 
have distinct traces of dances, parades 
and games of various sorts, and their 
intelligence keeps closest step there- 
with. The tendency culminates in par- 
rots and mynahs, which are full of fun, 
even rising to the pitch of playing and 
appreciating a joke, and are in conse- 
quence by head and shoulders the most 
intelligent of birds. Laughter is a 
sign, as well as an effect, of wit. 

The moment we pass the line of 
feathers and enter the kingdom of fur, 
we are in a more playful atmosphere 
at once. Slight in the pouch-bearers 
(Marsupials)\—I have watched little 
“Joey” kangaroos for hours without 
seeing any play, except a little mock 
fighting and chasing—the play-impuise 
rapidly increases with each rise of 
type and intelligence, until in the high- 
est groups its vigor has become pro- 
verbial, “playful as a kid,” “frisky as 
a kitten.”” And here its prophetic char- 
acter is so obvious that one needs only 
to have his attention directed to it, 
as in Karl Groos’s charming work. 
The bundle of fur and purr we calla 
kitten darts after the tip of her own 
or her sister’s tail in precisely the 
same fashion that she will dash after 
every sign of fur that she sees slip 
through the brush and bracken later in 
life. Her pounce upon the rolling ball 
of yarn or spool] is a ludicrously vivid 
rehearsal of her fatal leap upon poor 
mousie or bunny, when meat at dinner 
has become a necessity to her. Her 
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eldest brother springs upon his much- 
suffering mamma and threatens her 
life and ears in precisely the same 
fashion as he will fight for the cham- 
pionship of the roofs in the full dig- 
nity of cathood and whiskers, even ac- 
companying the process by growlings 
of most comical ferocity. 

The gambols of the young lamb jerk 
those absurd-looking legs of his about 
in every possible direction, until they 
come to really belong to him and will 
carry him wherever he wills. His 
playful buttings and plungings are a 
preparation for future battles for lord- 
ship of the flock. His tendency to 
rush to the top of the highest hillock 
that he can find, and from that post of 
vantage butt down all assailants, 
“King-of-the-castle” fashion, is an in- 
heritance from mountain ancestors, 
the identical manceuvre which Seton 
Thompson has immortalized in the 
splendid stand of “Krag, The Kootenai 
Ram,” against the wolf-pack. 

Nor is play a whit less precisely pro- 
phetic and admirably adaptive in the 
young of our own species. It is edu- 
cational in the highest sense of the 
word. The joy of the child’s heart is 
to mimic the pursuits of its -parents 
and ancestors. Formal education is 
but a feeble imjtation, often a counter- 
feit, of Nature’s great School of Play. 
When the child plays it is not merely 
relaxing itself, getting an appetite, 
getting health, it is literally building 
and organizing its body, nay its brain 
and mind. A quaint old story used to 
run, that bear-cubs were born shape- 
less lumps, and licked into shape by 
the mother-bear. Children are born 
little amorphous bundles of possibili- 
ties and played into shape. The rea- 
son why we educators—even Froebel— 
have never recognized play at its full 
value is that the child’s imitations be- 
gin with pursuits of its ancestors. 
The child of to-day is not born in the 
20th century, but in the Glacial Epoch, 
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on the edge of the receding ice-sheet. 
It is born not an Anglo-Saxon, but 2 
Cave-dweller. Its mind is contempo- 
rary with the mammoth. Hence its 
earliest play-impulses have no appar- 
ent practical bearing whatever. The 
child’s mind begins where that of the 
race did, and passes through absolute- 
ly parallel stages in its development. 
This has been recognized, though most 
lamely and inadequately, in the Her- 
bartian doctrine of “The Culture- 
Epochs,” but that, as Plato remarks, 
in phrase that most amusingly sug- 
gests a very modern instance, “would 
appear to furnish forth material for 
another discussion,” one which I hope 
to undertake some day. 

From this point of view all his plays 
become strikingly “prophetic” and re- 
hearsal in character. Basing the divi- 
sion into stages of human progress, in 
both the child and the race, upon the 
methods of food-getting, a basis which 
for numerous reasons, of which space 
forbids discussion here, seems both 
most convenient and most fundamen- 
tal, we find five stages through which, 
roughly speaking, every civilized race 
and child has passed. These I have 
ventured to designate as the ‘‘Root-and- 
Grubs,” the Hunting, the Pastoral, the 
Agricultural and the Commercial. 

Into the first of these our dear lit- 
tle 20th century Neanderthal mannikin 
is born. To him everything movable 
is a possible article of diet. At what- 
ever hazards he will test it; his one 
and only criterion of everything is 
his tiny mouth. Into that rosy opening 
is thrust, impartially and just as far 
as it will go, everything that his chub- 
by paws can clutch, from the contents 
of the coal-bucket to the painted mon- 
key on a stick. His are the dietetic 
impulses of the Digger Indian and the 
Bushman. 

The moment he can crawl he starts 
on foraging tours of exploration. His 
earliest delight is lunging and clutcb- 


ing at glittering or bright-colored ob- 
jects, such as his father’s watch-chain 
or his mother’s ring, and unless 
promptly rescued from that clutch 
their fate is sure. A little later the 
rolling spool or bouncing ball attracts 
him, just as it does the kitten, and 
for the same reason. This lands him 
in the Hunting stage. Even before he 
can walk the instinct of ambush 
awakes within him. No object is too 
small to be utilized as a shelter; he 
hides beneath his blankets and de- 
mands that agonized search be made 
for him; he lurks behind the door, the 
chair, under the table, to pounce out 
upon his pursuer with terrifying roar. 
If nothing else is available, up goes 
his little pink palm before his face, or, 
with even more charming naiveté, he 
simply shuts his eyes and is sure he 
is securely hidden. “Hide-and-seek,” 
“Tag” and “Bear,” whether he eats or 
is eaten, are a never-wearying delight. 

So soon as he takes his walks abroad 
he peoples his modern environment 
with the wonders of a past age. There 
is a lion (cave variety) in the far cor- 
ner of the potato-cellar, a jabberwock 
has its nest in the hay-mow, wolves 
and “bufflers” swarm just beyond the 
garden hedge, a “booger” lies in wait 
for him every night, in the dark corner 
under the attic stairs. He goes about 
armed for all these emergencies with 
clubs, swords and even charms. 

From the Hunting stage he rapidly 
graduates into that of Warfare. His 
darling ambition is to be a “pirut.” 
He demands a gun, a sword, a drum, a 
uniform, and proceeds to organize an 
impromptu militia. ‘“Prisoners-base,” 
with its thrilling episodes of capture, 
imprisonment and rescue, ‘‘King-of-the- 
Castle,” “Forts,” with their mock as- 
saults and sieges; could anything be 
more obvious than the both atavistic 
and rehearsal character of all these? 
The town is divided off into districts 
not recognized on the city maps; the 














“Hill gang” invades, only at its per- 
sonal peril, the territory of the “Badg- 
ers.” Each gang has its rallying cry— 
a whistle, or even actual war-whoop— 
which calls every member within 
hearing to battle and to the rescue, its 
password, its captain, its favorite weap- 
on, its rude court-martial. Here is the 
birth of Tammany, the campaign 
club, the fraternal society, as well as 
the school of real war and coloniza- 
tion. 

Side by side with these martial move- 
ments has gone forward the develop- 
ment of the peaceful arts: he early be- 
comes a centaur, inseparable from his 
horse, whether of the wooden or play- 
fellow variety: driving and coaching is 
his delight. He acquires garden plots 
and covets adjacent vineyards of table- 
cloth size as eagerly as Ahab did Na- 
both’s. He plans and _ constructs 
houses of fearful and wonderful de- 
sign, usually with amazing atavistic 
fidelity, first of all in trees and caves. 
He hankers after every stray puppy or 
wandering kitten that he sees, and 
fills the rear-premises with a motley 
menagerie of luckless tame crows, 
squirrels, toads, guinea-pigs, turtles, 
repeating the ancient experiments of 
the race towards the domestication of 
every living thing that could be cap- 
tured and kept. When they die, as 
they jusnally do speedily, he buries 
them with weird rites, and erects 
cairns and monoliths to their memory. 

Last of all he emerges jinto “Time’s 
noblest product,” the Commercial 
Stage, in, which we are so proud to be 
living in this 20th century. Marbles, 
checkers and shells become his wam- 
pum, the swapping mania ‘possesses 
his soul, games are played “for keeps” 
or for prizes. He loads himself down 
with articles of barter, till his pock- 
ets bulge like potato-sacks. He begins 
to grasp the idea of the value of his 
labor, and bargains craftily for wages. 
Every demand of the family for per- 
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sonal service is met “Yankee” fashion 
with the query, “What’ll yer gimme?” 
Even his morality is turned to profit- 
able account (quite unlike that of his 
elders); he will be good for sixpence 
and better for a shilling. He is now 
qualified for Wall Street, for “success 
in life,” and what more could one ask 
of any system of education? 

In short, the School of Play in fifteen 
short years has brought him from the 
root-digging cave-man to the “Bear” 
of the Stock Exchange, the modern 
Captain of Industry. 

But this objection will at once be 
raised:—even granting for the sake of 
argument that play will furnish a 
valuable training in physical develop- 
ment, in the bread-winning crafts, and 
in the arts of war and politics, what 
bearing has it upon intellectual devel- 
opment? Can it ever be regarded, 
from the point of view of education in 
its narrower sense, the training of the 
mind, as more than a mere necessary 
relaxation, a simple interlude in seri- 
ous pursuits, a sort of safety-valve for 
the mental engine? 

Here again our point of view has 
shifted enormously of late years. We 
have little hesitation in claiming for 
play well-nigh as important an infiu- 
ence in brain-building as it obviously 
has in body-building. It is a question 
of origins. Both ontogenetically and 
phylogenetically, there can be no long- 
er any possible question that nerve- 
tissue, with all its wonderful possi- 
bilities, is merely a specialized form of 
ordinary protoplasm; and that every 
ganglion cell in the entire, brain came 
into being in response to the economic 
needs of some part or tissue of the 
body. Physiologically considered, the 
brain is the creature and servant of 
the body. It is a mere telegraph-sys- 
tem or telephone exchange, capable of 
transmitting messages, seldom of origi- 
nating them. It receives impressions 
from the sense-organs and transmits 
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them to the muscles. It is the veriest 
“middle-man.” It usually discrimi- 
nates between the stimuli-messages it 
receives by obeying the strongest. 

Whichever side we may take in the 
old-as-the-world battle over the rela- 
tion of mind to matter, we can all 
agree that the mind needs a _ brain- 
tool to work with, and that everything 
which enlarges and supplies and or- 
ganizes the central nerve-machine in- 
creases its possibilities as a thought- 
engine. 

Now the ancestral history of this 
nerve-telegraph system is most inter- 
esting and suggestive. Its first appear- 
ance is a diffuse network in the outer- 
layer (ectoderm) of the Hydra, gath- 
ering up sense-stimuli from its exter- 
nal surroundings and _ transmitting 
them to the muscular cells which 
change the animal’s shape, and to the 
stinging-lassos which shoot out to par- 
alyze the tiny organisms on which it 
lives. In the jelly-fish these strands 
become organized into a double ring 
around the margin of its bell, an ob- 
vious telegraphic “belt-line,” to connect 
all parts of the body by the shortest 
possible route. In the star-fish and 
sea-urchin this ring centralizes still 
further to form a collar around the 
mouth, with radiating branches to 
each arm or segment. 

In the worms, we have the same 
ring around the mouth (or, more ex- 
actly, gullet) connecting behind (pos- 
teriorly) with a double chain of ven- 
tral nerve-knots (ganglia) running the 
entire length of the body. Each seg- 
ment of the worm’s body contains a 
pair of the nerve-knots of this gang- 
lion-chain, but the pair lying above 
and in front of the mouth, forming the 
front of the gullet-ring (¢upra-asopha- 
geal ganglia), naturally receive by far 
the larger number and variety of 
impression-messages; in other words, 


have the most work to do. This ne- 
cessitates an increase of their “plant,” 
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so to speak, and new nerve-cells are 
added, until the pair of nerve-nodes 
swells into a so-called “brain.” As 
this is chiefly occupied with receiving 
sensations of smell and taste, and in a 
lesser degree of light, and transmit- 
ting them to the mouth-parts, it may 
be roughly described as a “nose-brain” 
(rhinencephalon). 

In the cray-fish we find a similar ar- 
rangement; gullet-collar and beaded 
chain’ down the length of the body, 
with the further step that the ante- 
rior knots of the mouth-ring have 
swelled into a still larger brain, which 
has became three-lobed. As eyes have 
now appeared, this may be character- 
ized as a “nose-eye” brain. 

In insects precisely the same ground 
plan appears, with further specializa- 
tions. The anterior knots or brain 
have become much larger in propor- 
tion, and we have not only a distinct 
eye-lobe and nose-lobe, but also a 
third or superior paired nerve-mass, 
the brain cup or “mushroom-body,” the 
rudiment of- cerebral hemispheres. 

In this condition the nervous system 
enters the vertebrate or backboned 
phylum. There are such curious and 
striking changes of relation (the organ- 
ism, for example, having, so to speak, 
turned a somersault, so that the nerve- 
cord runs along the upper dorsal in- 
stead of the lower ventral aspect of the 
body, and the gullet having slipped out 
of the embrace of the nerve-ring) that 
We are unable clearly to trace the line 
of blood-relation between the two 
forms; yet the general working plan 
is precisely the same. We have a 
brain just above the mouth, tapering 
backward into a cord, running the 
length of the body, composed of suc- 
cessive (though no longer distinct) seg- 
mental ganglia. The brain is made up 
of an anterior or ‘nose-lobe,” a middle 
or “eye-lobe,” and a hind or “ear-lobe,” 
while from the nose (olfactory) lobe 
buds off (for the first time in the lamp- 

















rey) a tiny pair of cerebral hemi- 
spheres. This basal plan remains prac- 
tically unchanged in all successive 
forms up to our own species, the chief 
changes being the degree of over- 
growth of the cerebral hemispheres. 
These, starting from the nose-lobe 
(rhinencephalon), receive communicat- 
ing fibres from each of the other two, 
as more and more active, extensive 
and complicated combination-move- 
ments become necessary, until in the 
lower fishes (gar-pike) they become as 
large as the nose-lobes; in the higher 
(salmon) twice the size; in the frog al- 
most as large as the nose and eye- 
lobes together; in the lizard, larger 
than all three primary lobes com- 
bined; in the bird, about one-half the 
entire brain mass; in the dog, some 
three times the weight of the primary 
or basal ganglia; and in the human 
species nearly eight times. 

To briefly recapitulate, the nose- 
brain grows up just in front of the 
mouth, to pass judgment upon the 
food; the eye-brain follows it, because 
this mouth-end of the animal literally 
“goes first” and is first and most fre- 
quently thrust into danger. This fixes 
the “capital” of the body-state, and 
every other interest hastens to get a 
representation there. The correlation 
and sorting of all these nerve-messages 
and muscle-orders demands a system- 
atizing bureau, and the cerebrum or 
so-called brain proper is created, built 
up, of quotas contributed by the three 
primary lobes, welding them firmly to- 
gether and finally imbedding them in 
its mass. 

And, as everywhere else in the body, 
this ancestral history is repeated with 
extraordinary fidelity in the individual 
history of every one of us. Our nerve 
system begins in the embryo as a 
thick, plate-like cord, running along the 
dorsal surface of the body-area of the 
yolk. This curls upon itself along its 
borders, and sinks into the tissues 
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trough-fashion, to become a closed, 
thick-walled tube. Before it has fairly 
sunk below the surface it begins to 
bulge out at its anterior or “head” end. 
The front pair of projections form the 
nose (olfactory) lobes (fore-brain); the 
next lateral pair form the eyes, optic 
nerves and optic lobes (mid-brain); the 
third the auditory and balancing lobes 
(hind-brain). From the fore or nose- 
brain spring, precisely as in the cray- 
fish or the ant, the cerebral hemi- 
spheres; ballooning rapidly upward and 
backward they crowd over, around, be- 
low, behind the mid and hind-brain, 
until the entire contents of the skull 
are imbedded and enveloped in the 
huge cerebral cap, which forms 85 per 
cent. of their bulk. 

This, it may well be urged, is the 
organ of the mind, and has grown up 
in response to the demands of the in- 
creasing intelligence. Granted, for the 
sake of argument: but the fact re- 
mains indisputable that it is also, in 
well-nigh every part, the organ of the 
muscles and of the senses. One of the 
most singular things in modern neu- 
rology is, that in spite of enormous ad- 
vances, all that we positively know 
about the functions of the brain, physi- 
ologically, is that certain large areas 
of its surface represent certain groups 
of muscles and certain sense-percep- 
tions. A large area in the central 
(Rolandic) region controls in map-like 
order of succession the muscle-groups 
of the body from the tongue to the 
toes. Stimulate with electricity any 
one of the little “centres” (often no 
larger than a sixpence) and you cause 
the corresponding group of muscles in 
the thumb, the lip, the eye to contract; 
destroy it, and you paralyze them. A 
“stroke of apoplexy,” or paralytic at- 
tack, is simply the destruction of a 
larger or smaller number of these cen- 
tres by the bursting or plugging of the 
bloodvessel which supplies them. In 
some cases of epilepsy, we can tell 
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precisely the point where a spicule of 
bone is pressing’ upon the brain by no- 
ticing the little group of muscles in 
which the “fit” starts—in the hand, 
the foot, the face,—and trephining 
down upon its “centre.” 

Nor is this localization confined to 
merely muscular activities; still high- 
er relations are involved. Destroy one 
small area less than an inch square in 
the frontal lobe (posterior portion of 
third frontal convolution of “centre of 
Broca”’), and speech is abolished at once 
(motor aphasia). The patient can think 
the word he wishes to use, can recog- 
nize it when he hears it spoken, er 
sees it written, but speak it, never. 
He can make every sound that he 
ever could make before, but the par- 
ticular group of sounds he wishes to 
pronounce is absolutely beyond his 
reach. He has sunk at one plunge to 
“Homo alalus,’ and his eager babble 
and frenzied desire to express himself, 
his disappointment and even exaspera- 
tion. at his hopeless inability to “make 
the right word come,” are one of the 
most pathetic sights in life. 

Touch another of these tiny areas 
and the power to recognize or recall 
the spoken word vanishes (amnesic 
aphasia); another and the ability to 
read disappears (word-blindness); yet 
another and the faculty of forming the 
written word with pen or pencil van- 
ishes (agraphia), and so on through the 
entire series of the language-mechan- 
ism of thought and speech. This part 
of our brain seems almost like the key- 
board of a type-writer. 

Outside the central motor area, we 
ean fairly definitely locate a_ visual 
centre in the occipital (posterior) lobe, 
an auditory centre on the outer and an 
olfactory on the inner aspects of the 
temporo-sphenoidal lobe, injury of any 
part of which will produce varying de- 
grees of blindness, deafness and loss 
of smell, respectively. But these sen- 
sory areas and the motor one taken to- 
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gether only account for about one- 
third of the cerebral surface (cortez), 
leaving two-thirds of the gray-matter 
entirely unexplained or unaccounted 
for, except as association-areas for the 
combination and collaboration of the 
sensory or motor areas. 

Our first impression was that these 
were the areas especially concerned in 
intellectual processes, the organs of 
the reason, the memory, the judgment; 
but we were soon driven from this po- 
sition by the disconcerting discovery 
that large portions of any one of these 
areas could be removed or destroyed 
without affecting the intellectual pow- 
ers in any appreciable respect. Pig- 
eons, rabbits and dogs, properly an- 
eesthetized and _ protected § against 
shock, could have a considerable por- 
tion of the cerebrum removed and re- 
cover without any appreciable impair- 
ment of their intelligence. In dogs, 
for instance, the whole frontal lobe 
(anterior to the motor area already 
mentioned), nearly a third of the entire 
brain, can be removed, and yet the an- 
imal on recovery will recognize his 
friends, come when called, seek and 
relish his food, avoid danger, almost 
as readily as before; the only differ- 
ence being that all these processes are 
a little more slowly or less perfectly 
performed. The same is true in man. 
A large part of the frontal lobes, 
which ever since classical times have 
been regarded as closely associated 
with intellectual power, may be de- 
stroyed by accident, by tumor, or by 
cutting off their blood-supply, and yet 
the mental powers be in no important 
degree affected. 

In the museum of the Harvard Med- 
ical School there is a famous skull 
which shows a huge ragged hole in its 
frontal part. It belonged to a miner 
who was tamping down the blasting- 
powder into a drill-hole with a heavy 
crowbar, when the charge suddenly 
exploded and drove the crowbar com- 














It entered 


pletely through his skull. 
just beneath the eyebrow and came 
out a little in front of the middle of 


the top of the head. The bar was 
tugged out by his comrades, just so 
that it would not have to be buried 
with bim, but to their astonishment 
he recovered and lived for many years 
in apparently perfect health. Nor was 
it a mere vegetative existence. He 
drove a stage-coach through the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania for years, and 
the only change which his friends 
could notice in his mental condition 
was that his memory was slightly less 
keen and his temper a little shorter 
than before;—changes which might 
readily occur after any shock of this 
magnitude, or even without any spe- 
cial cause, in a man after middle life 
is passed. And examination after 
death has now revealed equally ex- 
tensive and serious injuries to various 
areas of the brain cortex ina number of 
eases, in which during life no distinct 
impairment of the mental processes 
whatever could be detected, except 
that in some cases they were per- 
formed more slowly and with greater 
difficulty, or their general range was 
diminished, so that some of the more 
difficult feats were no longer possible. 
Linguists, for instance, have lost the 
use of their foreign (acquired) lan- 
guages while retaining full command 
of their native tongue. 

In fine, the brain still remains the 
most fascinating mystery in the realm 
of physiology. To only about one-third 
of its surface can definite functions be 
assigned, whiile of the remainder we 
know nothing, save that large areas of 
it may be destroyed without interfer- 
ing with any mental function. As for 


the localization of any of the special 
faculties of the mind, let alone of dis- 
position, in any particular area of the 
brain, we have not a fragment of evi- 
dence in support of it and much against 
it. 
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One fact, however, stands out with 
startling distinctness, and that is, that 
large parts of the brain, and these far 
from the least important ones, can be 
directly developed by muscular move- 
ments. And it is almost certain that 
a considerable proportion of the re- 
maining area is secondarily affected 
by the same processes. Exercise is lit- 
erally the mother of the brain. As one 
of our most thoughtful gymnasium- 
directors puts it, “the field of training 
is the nervous system.” Every play 
and sport worth the name develops not 
merely strength, endurance and fleet- 
ness, but also alertness, quickness of 
response, coolness, balance, wariness, 
judgment that is both sound and swift. 

Athletics, in spite of their more than 
occasional excesses, thoroughly de- 
serve the high place they have won in 
college training; they are a valuable 
part of education in the widest sense. 
Our instincts here, as elsewhere, may 
carry us to extremes, but they are 
sound at bottom. 

It is even impossible to draw the line 
precisely where physical education 
ends and mental development begins. 
Consider the extraordinary fact that 
the speech centre is developed upon 
one side of the brain only, the side 
which controls and is nourished by the 
most highly-trained hand, in right- 
handed individuals upon the left side 
of the brain, and in left-handed indi- 
viduals upon the right side, for by a 
curious bouleversement each side of the 
brain controls the opposite side of the 
body. Not only so, but the hand-cen- 
tre lies close behind the speech-centre, 
separated only by the centre from the 
tongue and lips, which probably means 
(as a score of other considerations, 
which cannot here be discussed, also 
strongly indicate) that articulate speech 
is breath or throat-sounds, chopped, so 
to speak, into syllable-sections by ges- 
tures. So that the erect position, 
freeing the fore-limb for development 
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into a hand, by the use and discipline 
of the weapon and tool, made possible 
the birth of speech. Speech, of course, 
is not thought, but it is its indispen- 
sable mechanism, and how compara- 
tively little would man differ from the 
animals without it? No wonder that 
manual training has fought its way up 
to such a prominent place in education. 

As Cunningham has recently pointed 
out, it is in this “hand-region” that 
the human brain is most clearly differ- 
entiated from all lower forms. The 
size of the lower half of the Rolandic 
area is its best single distinguishing 
characteristic—e.g., from the higher an- 
thropoids. 

It is of course true, as may be ob- 
jected at once, that the child is born 
with a brain most distinctively human 
in shape, and far largerin proportion to 
his body-weight than that of the adult. 
So that at first sight it appears all 
ready-made, a blank-ckeque for the 
mind to sign at its leisure. But the 
brilliant researches of Flechsig have 
shown that this huge and apparently 
“prophetic” aggregation of nerve-stuff 
is simply so much virgin soil, a mass 
of mind-pulp. Probably every gang- 
lion-cell, every nerve-fibre, which will 
be found in the adult, is already pres- 
ent, but the fibres are not isolated 
from each other and organized into 
systems and association-groups. They 
are a close-packed tangle of naked 
wires, “spilling” the nerve-currents in 
all directions, until they undergo a pro- 
cess of insulation and organization, en- 
abling them to carry impulse-currents 
in certain definite directions and with- 
out spilling, known as “myelinization.” 
This is an actual physical change 
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which can be followed under the micro- 
scope, and goes steadily forward until 
the seventh or tenth year of age, but 
if any area of the brain be cut off from 
_ its sense-organ or muscle-group, or the 
latter prevented from developing, it re- 
mains un-myelinized, as at the day of 
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birth. When the child plays it is lit- 
erally organizing its brain, myelinizing 
its mind-machine. 

If then play be such an important 
factor, in not merely bodily but also 
brain development, is it not time that 
it was more formally and extensively 
recognized in our systems of educa- 
tion? 

I say recognition, and official at that, 
not mere indulgent and supercilious tol- 
eration. Is it wise to continue to re- 
gard it as merely an interlude in the 
“serious” work of education, a neces- 
sary but regrettable safety-valve, by 
“blowing off,” through which children 
will be able to absorb larger quanti- 
ties of Latin conjugations, rules of 
grammar and arithmetic? Need we 
longer feebly and shamefacedly defend 
athletics in school and college life, on 
the ground that they increase the pop- 
ularity and prestige of the school, and 
keep the boys healthy and contented, 
so that more “work” can be got out 
of them? The argument is a high com- 
pliment to the sound judgment of the 
young, but is it enough? Why not 
frankly recognize that when the boy or 
girl is engaged in vigorous, joyous play, 
he or she is carrying out an important 
part of the actual “work” of education, 
in the broad sense of preparation for 
life, and give “course credits” accord- 
ingly? 

This was the idea which was 
glimpsed by the wonderful, though fit- 
ful genius of Froebel, and which he 
crystallized into that charming insti- 
tution, a monument perennius ere, the 
Kindergarten. His conception was su- 
perb in both its beauty and its truth- 
fulness, that the little human bud, like 
any other healthy plantlet, tended nat- 
urally to grow up and blossom into 
manhood and womanhood. All that 
was needed was to gratifiy the in- 
stincts of the one for air and sunlight, 
and of the other for play and “‘find- 
ing out about things.” 

















My only criticism of the system is 
that it has become a system, almost a 
cult, a religious ceremonial, and that, 
enormous advance as it is, it does not 
go far enough. It does not trust na- 
ture quite sufficiently yet. It is a lit- 
tle inclined to load the natural play of 
the child with certain “instructive” 
elements, especially moral and math- 
ematical (the square, the cube, the cir- 
cle and théir esoteric implications), far 
in advance of his grasp. And surely a 
real “child-garden” should be in the 
open air! Modify it in these three as- 
pects and it would be ideal. 

Just to get the problem into debat- 
able form I would submit a few prac- 
tical suggestions. First, that every 
school-house should be provided with 
a play-ground, containing at least ten 
square yards for each pupil. This 
would make, roughly, for every forty 
children a city lot (80 by 120), for 400 
children half a block. For every pound 
spent on the building, ten shillings 
ought to be spent on the playground, 
and I can hardly conceive of a better 
investment for the community. Per- 
sonally, if I had to take my choice, in 
one of our large cities, between a 
school without a playground and a 
playground without a school, I would 
choose the playground. 

All these spaces should be real play- 
grounds, not ornamental lawns and 
miniature parks. I love flowers, but 
when I see them usurping space that 
belongs to children, and driving the 
latter out into the streets. or, worse 
still, into the hallways and basements, 
to play, I would preach a crusade of 
extermination at once. They are no 
better than parasites, floral vampires, 
sucking the sunshine and air needed 
so sadly by their pale-faced human 
kinsfolk. 

Second, let there be organized, as an 
auxiliary department of the Kinder- 
garten and primary grades, a class of 
play-mistresses and play-masters, who 
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shall be so distributed throughout the 


school district that each will have 
charge of from twenty to forty chil- 
dren. Then for each division of the 
district, let playgrounds be provided; 
or, in geographically small, densely-pop- 
ulated districts, one for each age- 
group of the children. These grounds 
may be purchased wherever the dis- 
trict can afford it, but in the vast ma- 
jority of towns there are abundant va- 
cant lots, blocks and areas which 
could be leased; or, if need be, the use 
of them confiscated by the city. These 
could be levelled, or rather roughed 
down, cleared of rubbish, weeds and 
garbage, parts of them sanded or grav- 
elled for use in wet weather, and then 
they would be ready for the children. 
In short, raise children on the vacant 
lots, instead of potatoes, as under 
Mayor Pingree’s admirable plan, in 
Detroit. Many neighborhoods’ of 
course would be willing to provide and 
equip their own playgrounds, and 
some private grounds might be of- 
fered for the purpose. 

Nor is this arrangement one whose 
utility would be solely confined to the 
congested tenement districts of our 
large cities; far from it. Many a most 
respectable, nay, even aristocratic, 
neighborhood will have no real play- 
ground capable of accommodating a 
dozen children within a mile square; 
down-town parks are for begonias, not 
for babies, and many an area of de- 
tached houses, in ample grounds, has 
so much spread of immaculate lawn 
and superb foliage-clumps, that there 
is no place for the heel-prints of little 
feet or the litter of tiny hands. 

The equipment of these grounds 
should be of the simplest. A rough 


shed-roof covering part of the space, 
for use in wet weather, and movable 
wind-brakes, either board or canvas, 
which could be put up on the north 
and west sides in winter, would be ad- 
visable. 


With the assistance of these, 
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the number of days in the year on 
which healthy children would not be 
much better off playing vigorously out- 
of-doors than cooped up in the house 
would be reduced to a very small min- 
imum. <Any physician of experience 
will cheerfully testify that children 
kept constantly in the open air ex- 
tremely seldom catch cold as compared 
with those over-housed and coddled, as 
fully half of them are at present. In 
fact, a “cold” is utterly misnamed, and 
is caused by foul air instead of fresh. 

For the younger children a capacious 
sand-pit, where they can grub and dig 
to their hearts’ content, a load of 
“tailings” blocks and short boards of 
all sizes from a saw-mill or carpenter's 
shop, for building purpeses, a few 
cheap accessories for the Robinson 
Crusoe and “Indians” play, would suf- 
fice. For the larger youngsters, plain, 
strong swings, bars, ring-trapezes, 
raulting-horses, see-saws, etc., could 
be constructed and, of course, large 
spaces kept always clear, levelled and 
free from mud or standing water, for 
hockey, football, rounders, prisoners’ 
base and all the running games. 

Then where the space could be se- 
cured, corners could be set apart for 
garden plots, for those agriculturally 
disposed, for little hutches and sheds 
for the keeping of pet birds and ani- 
mals; perhaps even a small pool, ar- 
ranged for fishes, frogs, newts, and 
crayfish. But these should be kept 
well out of the way of even possible 
overflows of hearty, reckless play. Let 
the grounds be emphatically places 
where children could race and tear 
and scuffle as hard as ever they liked, 
without breaking or spoiling the looks 
of anything. Where they might even 


“make a mess,” within any reasonable 
limits, without reproof. 

As for the duties of the play-mis- 
tress, they would be largely summed 
up by that quaint but expressive Pres- 
byterian term for the presiding officer, 
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“moderator”: to guard against excess 
of all sorts, to prevent infant tryanny, 
to assist in settling questions of pre- 
jcedence and right of occupancy, to 
lead, and, if genuinely in sympathy 
with them, to join in the more elabo- 
rate plays and games, to suggest new 
and appropriate seasonal amusements. 

In the higher grades of the play- 
school, gardening and botany could be 
undertaken, construction and fortifica- 
tion practically studied, excursions or- 
ganized to fields and woods, to rivers, 
lakes and islands, hills and quarries; 
where available, to art galleries, mu- 
seums and libraries, All the neighbor- 
hood industries could be visited—mills, 
factories, engine-rooms, press-rooms, 
docks, depots. Houses, bridges, boats 
could be studied in process of construc- 
tion. The broadest and most valuable 
of foundations could be laid for geog- 
raphy, history, physics, engineering, 
chemistry, agriculture, botany, zoology, 
sociology. 

In the make-up of play-mistress and 
play-master, tact, sympathy, kindli- 
ness, cheerfulness, refinement of speech 
and of manner, sound physique and 
buoyant health, should be the chief 
considerations. Just those qualities, 
in fact, which are so difficult to 
“grade” precisely and reduce to the 
terms of a competitive examination, 
and hence so difficult to recognize, and 
be safe of securing under our present 
“mental-contents” method of selecting 
teachers. 

As for one of the weightier objec- 
tions to the scheme, that of expense, 
this is not so formidable as might at 
first sight appear. For while it would 
mean a large addition to the list of 
outdoor teachers, it would also permit 
a very considerable diminution of in- 
door teachers and economy of school- 
room space. It is the almost unani- 
mous opinion of al] thoughtful teach- 
ers that indoor school hours ought to 
be and could be markedly reduced. 














The only thing that prevents it is the 
absolute inability of the vast majority 
of mothers (all, in fact, who are unable 
to afford to employ nursemaids) to 
properly take care of, “amuse” and 
watch over their children during the 
working hours of the day. In fact, 
more than half the time spent in 
school by children under ten years of 
age is more for the purpose of keeping 
them off their mothers’ hands, or off 
the street, than for the actual necessi- 
ties of instruction. Any experienced 
teacher will corroborate this state- 
ment. That fully as much can be ac- 
complished in half the time has been 
proven by hundreds of instances and 
experiments. Children of the laboring 
classes who can spend only half their 
day in school make as rapid progress 
in their studies as whole-timers; chil- 
dren who do not enter schoo! at all un- 
til eight or ten years of age, in from two 
to three years have completely caught 
up with their contemporaries, and from 
that time forge ahead of them. 

The playground would completely re- 
lieve our schoolrooms of this nursery- 
duty, and with its powerful education- 
al influence utilized as an ally, it 
would not be too much to hope that 
school hours could be reduced to at 
least one-half, if not one-third, of their 
present length. That is to say, chil- 
dren need not enter the schoolroom at 
all before six or seven years of age; 
from six to nine, one to two hours a 
day would be sufficient; from nine to 
twelve, two to three hours; from 
twelve to fifteen, three to four hours. 

If this be true, then the same room 
and indoor teaching force which is 
now required to keep awake and main- 
tain a semblance of industry among 
thirty wriggling tots for four hours a 
day could provide for three and, if 
necessary, four times that number in 
successive batches, for one-hour ses- 
sions. In older grades where a five- 
hour school day now prevails, two to 
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three times the present number of 
children could be taught, and in the 
six-hour grades, by a little planning, 
double the number. Nor would this 
overwork the indoor teachers, for the 
real nerve-wear of the schoolroom 
comes not from teaching, but from the 
disciplinary duties. Every thoughtful 
teacher will testify that both the re- 
ceptivity and the manageableness of 
the child are at their maximum with- 
in the first fifteen minutes of school 
hours, and rapidly deteriorate with 
each successive half-hour after a cer- 
tain very moderate period, varying 
from twenty to ninety minutes, ac- 
cording to age. 

Rationally managed modern schools 
carefully avoid attempting difficult or 
new work in the latter third or even 
half of any school period. A child 
kept working at concert-pitch for one 
hour will accomplish as much as in 
two or even three hours steady 
drudgery. The child-mind is no more 
fitted for continuous application than a 
thorough-bred race-horse is for hauling 
a stone-boat. It is not that he is de- 
fective in concentration; he can con- 
centrate like chain-lightning—and hang 
on just about as long. But the light- 
ning flash has done the work. In the 
fraction of a second it has smelted the 
ore, it has welded the iron, as safely 
and surely as could a blast-furnace in 
au hour. To keep on puffing the bel- 
lows and piling fresh coal upon the 
cooling metal is superfluous, if not ab- 
surd. 

In fine, the plan proposed would give 
the child full opportunity to develop 
naturally, healthfully, symmetrically, 
according to the law of his being. It 
would also soon enable us to settle 
once for all the much-vexed question 
whether a child’s mind has the same 
natural, definite, irresistible tendency 
to develop and mature as has his 
body. Personally, I firmly believe that 
it has. Physiologists now no longer 
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speak of a child “learning” to walk or 
“learning” to talk. He grows to walk 
and he grows to speak. A _ healthy 
child, under normal _ surroundings, 
will, just as soon as the muscles of 
his legs and back and their correspond- 
ing centres in the brain have reach- 
ed a certain stage of development, 
proceed to walk, unless _ forcibly 
prevented. As soon as his mouth-parts 
and his right hand, with their central 
areas, are sufficiently differentiated, he 
will (imitating of course the word- 
sounds he hears made about him) begin 
to talk. Not even the efforts of his 
adoring relatives to “teach” him can 
prevent him. And no small amount of 
the instruction lavished upon children 
in school has about as much effect up- 
on their mental growth as has the 
“baby-talk” of the nursery upon their 
learning to speak. I believe that the 
child has to guide him in this field of 
his growth an instinct, or rather two 
instincts, as real and as dependable 
as that of hunger or thirst. These are, 
on the one hand, curiosity, the desire 
to know. the “want to find out” and on 
the other restlessness the resistless de- 
sire to do something, the “instinct for 
workmanship,” as. Loeb finely terms 
it. The natural tendency of mind, like 
that of matter, is toward motion in 
a right line, not toward rest. 

I fear that such of the “discipline’”’ 
school of educators as have honored 
this brief sketch with their perusal, 
will raise a chorus of protest, because 
I have not even mentioned the (to 
them) chief point at issue, how, by 
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pursuing play, a child can possibly 
learn to work. In other words, how, 
by doing, no matter how vigorously, 
the thing it likes to do, it can be taught 
to do the thing it dislikes. This last 
they hold is the chief purpose of edu- 
cation. The omission is intentional, 
because in my view the question is not 
really involved in the position here 
taken—viz., that the child in play 
shapes and sharpens the tools, both 
mental and bodily, with which he is 
later to work. How the transition is 
made from play to work is another 
question. 

But for the comfort of those of my 
critics who have a just and proper 
lust for battle @ ouwtrance, I don’t mind 
confessing a lively, though quite ir- 
relevant, belief that the best possible 
preparation for hard, effective, tireless 
work is a keen, over-mastering in- 
terest in the subject to be mastered or 
the problem to be solved: that most 
men work not from love of work or 
force of habit, still less because they 
have been “taught” to, but from a 
fierce desire, yes, vital craving for the 
rewards of toil—bread, power, knowl- 
edge, fame. There is no fear of nine- 
ty-nine men out of a hundred failing 
to “learn” to work and keep at it, for 
the sternest of reasons. 

Industry is, in one sense, no more of 
a virtue than breathing is. It is mere- 
ly an action necessary to life. And 
this I will, with my body, defend 
against all comers, though it has noth- 
ing to do with my main contention. 

Woods Hutchinson. 
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FAIRY GREY. 


Every angler knows my river: is it 
not, indeed, famous in song and story? 
Its salmon are many and great, and 
mathematicians will tell you, with awe, 
of the cost per foot of its dimpled sinu- 
ous face. For me it has other, even 
deeper, charms. There is a heathery 
eminence, reached by a steep broken 
track through the fir-trees, and from 
this the eye may command its course 
for several miles. Seen thus, it be- 
comes an epitome of many rivers. 
Directly below, almost beneath one’s 
feet, lies the deep sullen pool (the Hell 
Pot of the angling diaries), darkened 
by sheer cliffs, and visible only through 
the drooping evergreen branches of the 
firs. If there be any who care to share 
my fancies and to look with me on 
my river as upon a living thing, femi- 
nine in its vagaries, I would say that 
just here she is suffering from a fit of 
temporary depression, so real to her 
that she refuses to reflect the fleecy 
clouds which move in any numbers in 
the pale sky above her head, choosing 
rather the images of rocks and of de- 
sponding fir-trees. But this is a mere 
mood. She sees the absurdity of it 
herself, and in a moment or two mere 
she braces herself to cast it from her. 
At the tail of the pool there is a foss, 
and beyond, great boulders, many sub- 
merged, but others, green with drip- 
ping moss, standing full in her course 
flatly disputing her passage. She 
sweeps by haughtily enough, but the 
stress is greater than she reckons up- 
on. Witness her emotion, in her dis- 
hevelled streams and the whiteness of 
her broken foam. But it is all an affair 
of moments. Sweet green levels await 
her, where the sandpipers fly low on 
the shingle, and the lazy Highland cat- 
tle, in black and ruddy gold, browse 





contentedly almost in line with her 
breast. 

Now, in a breath, my Lady is her 
sunny self again, and she ripples on, 
coquetting with the swallows, and 
dimpling into a thousand smiles at a 
glance from the sun. She is happy 
now and at peace, but from this 
heathery vantage-ground the eye pierc- 
es her futurity. There are many 
troubles in store for her. A great tree, 
uprooted by a storm, has fallen across 
her channel. She meets it with indig- 
nant leaps and tosses, easily surmount- 
ing it, but flecks of foam mark her 
temper. The smallest spray dipping 
downwards mars her serenity, and she 
breaks into angry little swirls. I turn 
away thoughtfully. The gift of proph- 
ecy, welcome enough at Newmarket 
or Ascot, has its sadder side. Who 
would care to hint to this bright way- 
ward being of the awful ravine which 
lies abvead, waiting to hurl her, in 
lashed and moaning fragments, 
through a maze of torturing rocks? 

I was barely a boy when I first fell 
in love with her. In ordinary cases 
when you fall in love, you remain in 
your fallen state, happy it may be, 
but calm. But she, by reason of her 
eternal youth, and her constantly 
changing charms, renews the original 
thrill at every chance meeting. She 
varies with the weather, and the sun, 
and the seasons, never permitting do- 
mesticity to drift into monotony. For 
myself, my affection was pure enough, 
as such things go, but I see now it was 
never altogether free from a mercenary 
taint. She brought with her no small 
dowry. In right conditions, you could 
count on a fish in the run below the 
foss, and every stream was rich in 
promises rarely altogether unfulfilled. 
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It may be (I am nothing unless can- 
did) that these carnalities moved me 
chiefly at first, and that her spiritual 
side remained to be disclosed later. 
But it surely forced itself upon me at 
last. Why else do I so often steal to 
my eyrie here—on good fishing days, 
too—to watch her winding like a glis- 
tening snake, her folds here and there 
lost in greenery, or like a silver chain 
cast down carelessly on a Lilliputian 
landscape,—imperfect similes both, for 
she has nothing of venom nor of metal- 
lic hardness about her. Certain it is 
that I come here, often with a book 
(which I never by any chance read, for 
the sun seems to suppress print as 
it does artificial fire); and “nearer to 
heaven by this fair height of hill,” as 
somebody has said, and with the fir 
summits at my feet, I watch my Lady, 
as, all unconscious of observation, she 
saunters to the sea. 

I have bought a prism glass, pre- 
haps with a vague thought of wring- 
ing some of Nature’s secrets from her. 
If so, it has helped me little. It is a 
great possession, bringing the nearer 
curve of the river so near that I seem 
almost able to touch the water with 
my hand. But when, magician-like, I 
bring it to my side, I see that it is 
still river and rock and shingle merely. 
The spirit I once so longed to capture, 
which made its presence known in the 
whisper of a leaf or the murmur of a 
rill in a dimly seen recess, still evades 
me—evades me, I fear, more persis- 
tently as I grow older. Once upon a 
time it seemed to come very near. 
hovering just above my head like a 
bird frightened to alight. But although 
the intimations of its presence, always 
faint, grow fainter, I never lose my 
early faith. The defect is in myself. 
Endymion on Latmos must be gifted 
with starry eyes; prism glasses will 
serve him not at all. 

Still, I would not decry this achieve- 
ment of science. Far away, at the far- 


ther side of the river, a steep cliff al- 
most everhangs the stream. It is bare, 
save for a tiny larch, which has found 
precarious foothoid in a crevice. At 
this distance, the tree is little more 
than a dim blur on the face of the 
rock. The glass shows me every in- 
dentation on the stone, every fibre 
and spray of the tiny growth. As 
I look, a_ willow-wren alights on 
the trembling boughs. What charm 
tempts it to leave the safe harborage 
of the lower woods, to seek this peril- 
ous resting-place? All is blackness and 
desolation around, and the slender 
branch dips with its weight nearer the 
raging torrent below. I think I under- 
stand the feeling a little. It must be 
a very young bird. As it comes nearer 
to the tip of the bough, with delicate 
flutterings and darting of bill, a bond 
of sympathy arises between us. I con- 
gratulate myself upon the thought that 
grown-up creatures would not under- 
stand either of us. 

The prism glass has other uses. 
When I look up the stream I can make 
out far away the chimneys of the little 
hotel, almost hidden by the trees. The 
stretch of water here for a mile or 
more is of little use for angling, con- 
sisting, as it does for the most part, of 
shallow flats. It is known as the hotel 
water, and people come to the hotel, I 
am told, lured by the great name that 
the river bears. There is one decent 
stream at the end of the lower reach; 
but the more tempting casts trench on 
the boundary of the great proprietor, 
and are duly guarded by his myr- 
midons. 

Of these myrmidons, Malcolm Mac- 
gregor, a true Highlander, red of beard 
and stern of visage, is the chief. He 
has a surpassing contempt for the “ho- 
tel folk,” but, indeed, for whom of 
Sassenach blood has he not a surpass- 
ing contempt? Even I, who pay him 
his wages week by week, pay him not 
as a master pays his man. Rather do 














I come as a vassal bringing tribute to 
his lord. Yet, proud as he may be, 
compelling deference, the Macgregor 
is no hard man when you get to the 
heart of him. Approached in a right 
spirit, I know of none who can more 
readily unbend. But he brooks no in- 
terference with his rights. 

Often from my eyrie I see poor 
devils sally from the inn, and at 
length, weary of flailing their hope- 
less flats, they draw near to the pro- 
scribed limit and cast hungry glances 
beyond. But this is a law-abiding 
country, and they turn sadly away. 
Sometimes ladies join this legion of 
the damned, but they have greater re- 
source, and soon abandon despair for 
luncheon and flirtation. One, however, 
seems different from the rest; she 
throws a pretty line, and is fully intent 
on her work. Unchilled by a steady 
succession of blanks, she often comes 
to the water-side. When weary of 
dreaming I sometimes turn to the little 
alert form, topped by a Tam o’ Shan- 
ter, and find food for contemplation in 
the varying expressions of her small 
piquant face as she casts or recovers 
her line. The power of the glass gives 
a sense of familiarity which seems to 
me unfair. But reflection sets me at 
rest. After all, a girl, scientifically 
considered, is merely an object of nat- 
ural history. Her claims to thought- 
ful observation are at least equal to 
those of a heron or an otter. I see 
at once that my scruples are trivial. 
She is a mere accessory to the scenery. 

By degrees a spirit of comradeship 
arises between us. The fact that she 
is oblivious of it makes it none the 
less real: indeed, I think, her uncon- 
sciousness gives an ease to our inti- 
macy which it would otherwise lack. 
With this considerable tract of country 
between us, she has no need of reti- 
cence. The least things that move her 
—the stir of a distant bird, the sight 
of a flower, the turning of a stone be- 
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neath her foot—all come out in her 
face in the prettiest way imaginable. 
Ordinary countenances are masks, 
stamped at stated intervals with well- 


considered emotions. Here I have 
wonder, admiration, naughtiness, dis- 
may, following one another with the 
rapidity and the sweet spontaneity of 
the ripples on the face of my Sovereign 
Lady herself. 

It always seems to me a little dis- 
respectful to a bird or a flower not to 
know its name. To know genera and 
species is not enough: I crave a 
single term to cognominate and so dis- 
tinguish each living organism from its 
fellows. That my river-side friend is 
human and a girl does not satisfy me; 
I want to,mark her off in my own 
mind from humanity and all other girls. 
So I call her “Fairy Grey,” after a 
salmon-fly I once invented. 

There is a large mossy rock in the 
river, flat as a dining-table, to be 
reached by a succession of little leaps 
from smaller stepping-stones. Through 
these the tide swirls rather ominously. 
The rock gives good standing-room for 
a cast to the opposite bank, where a 
tempting stream curls and rushes in 
the shade of the hollow. Fairy has not 
yet ventured to this rock, but to-day 
I see her turning wistful glances to so 
obvious a coign of vantage. She will 
win it too, i? I have read her aright. 
It is not an easy thing, for a slip on 
the jagged stones will send her into 
three or four feet of rather fast water, 
but she gains it at last successfully. 
Now, my little lady: a cast, light as 
thistle-down, just where the water 
breaks by the big stone. If a salmon 
resides in your dispiriting length at all, 
you'll find him there. How you'll land 
him, if you do hook him, is a matter 
for after-consideration. Right: a love- 
ly cast. straight, delicate, true to an 
inch. I question if I could have bet- 
tered it myself. But pause not, even 
for the praise of Sir Hubert Stanley. 
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Try about two feet lower. There, he 
comes: the very torrent lifts with 
his mighty coming. He _ missed 
it, however. Never mind. Give him 
a full five minutes. Light your pipe, 
and bide, as Macgregor would say. 
Fairy has no pipe, not even a cigar- 
ette. But she possesses her soul in 
patience for the allotted time. A su- 
perficial observer might think her sto- 
ical, even callous; but the set of the 
upper lip and the grip on the rod bear 
witness to tremulous emotions held 
bravely in check. Now—gently—with- 
out undue haste. Lightly below the 
stone. 700d. He has it: a mighty 
mass of silver tears the flood apart. 
The upheaved water bursts into foam 
as he turns and dives. This time he 
plainly means business. And the little 
wrist has turned on him smartly, send- 
ing the hook home. The line zip-zips 
reel 


through the water, and _ the 
screams. I see Fairy’s face for a mo- 
ment. Oh that I could engrave those 


features in imperishable brass! fix 
that expression of agonized bliss, so 
that for all after-time thoughtless gen- 
erations might know why earth’s 
choicest spirits must perforce go a-fish- 
ing. But I may not stay. Now, listen, 
Fairy. Don’t move wildly. There is 
not the least hurry. He is bound to 
go down to the Hell Pot, but you’ve 
line enough for that. Keep at the low 
side of that oak-tree; the water is only 
two or three feet deep: then you'll get 
on terms with him from that flat shelf 
of rock. Bravo, little one!—you have 
taken the only course possible: taken 
it pluckily, too, for the stream was 
well up to your waist. Now you are all 
right. Let him rest awhile. Remem- 
ber, he has to bear the whole strain of 
that beautiful arch which your rod is 
describing. When he moves again he 
will probably go over the foss; but 
don’t let that worry you. It is not so 


bad as it looks, and you can follow him 
all the way. 


Check him if he tries to 


zo up. Yes; I know these moments: 
they are hard to bear. But, courage! 
With that bend upon him he is not 
having all the fun to himself at the 
bottom of the pot. Put on all the 
weight that you think your trace will 
reasonably stand. . . 


it at length: I 


Ha! he tires of 
thought he would. Jove! What a 
rush! The Wild Irish Express isn’t in 


it. I don’t altogether wonder that the 
blood drops from your pretty cheeks, 
even from your lips, leaving you pal- 
lid as a white rose. But it’s all per- 
fectly right; he’s going over the foss, 


just as I told you. No matter, the 
water is fairly clear beyond. If your 


tackle stands this strain, you will kill 
him, to a dead certainty, in the easy 
reaches below. I think you may 
now rest those weary little hands: he 
is getting more amenable to reason. 
Bring him into that reedy pool, where 
so many of his forefathers have died 
before him. ‘Steady! don’t hurry him. 
Now, quick with the gaff. You have 
a gaff, of course. But I beg your 
pardon, so thorough a little work- 
woman would hardly be without one. 
And, now you bring it to the front, I 
see what a thoroughly workmanlike 
little instrument it is: 

My vision grows blurred here. Some- 
thing is wrong with the glass, so I 
wipe it on my sleeve. Now, I see a 
man running: Macgregor, plainly, with 
that tawny beard of his flowing in the 
breeze. I had no idea that his dignity 
would admit of so extreme a pace. I 
turn to Fairy, who has just got her 
fish on the bank, where he flattens the 
herbage by the beat of his mighty 
sides. Oh, my dear, my dear! It never 
occurred to me, and I’ll swear it never 
occurred to you. We are trespassing; 
poaching; we are caught red-handed, 
killing salmon on the holy waters of 
the Great Panjandrum himvgelf. 

Impelled by some unknown force, 
the glass fixes itself upon Macgregor’s 

















face. It is stern with an awful stern- 
ness. Hate, seorn, outraged majesty, 
a whole legion of dire passions, are 
concentrated in that stony glare, as he 
turns to the shuddering malefactor at 
his feet. He speaks, and from the 
movement of his lips I infer the bitter 
irony of his words. Now he takes the 
rod, gaff, and fish, and soon the mourn- 
ful procession wends its way through 
the little glen in the direction of the 
lodge behind the fir-trees. My heart 
bleeds for Fairy, arrested, disarmed, 
borne away to interview the grim pro- 
prietor himself. 

But I may not rest inactive. Here 
at least is no place for tears. I see 
that, somehow or other, my ineffective 
personality must intervene, but the dif- 
ficulties appal me. I reach the end of 
the glen just as the sad little cor- 
tége bears down upon me. Intuitively 
I know that my name and status are 
being set forth, and my spirit sinks. 
From the deeps of my misery I steal 
a glance at Fairy. Sorely stricken as 
she may be, I note that she is still un- 
quelled. I observe, too, that although 
distance may lend enchantment, pro- 
pinquity has definite advantages of its 
own. Now Macgregor is addressing 
me. Armed at every point with truth 
and justice, he scorns prolixity: his in- 
dictment is a model of terse finality. 
In common civility I raise my cap to 
the lady; yet even this must be done 
with a side-glance at Macgregor, lest 
unawares it should prejudice the sacred 
cause. Again I steal a glance at Fairy. 
I would give worlds to be permitted 
even the ghost of a propitiatory smile. 
But, with Macgregor’s steely eye upon 
me, I see the impossibility at once. 
No: Justice, Truth, Logic range them- 
selves in impenetrable array against 
my poor little comrade, and I fall back 
helplessly. 

But stay: I have already said that 
Fairy herself is as yet unquelled: she 
may still have weapons in her ar- 
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mory to oppose the redoubted Three. 


She has. She begins to cry: at least, 
not to cry exactly, but her sweet 
lips quiver ominously, and her eyes 
grow like drowning violets. “It was 
the .first salmon I ever caught,” she 
pleads, “and I have tried 80 hard!” 
These manifestations do not seem 
much on paper to set against Justice, 
Truth, and Logic, bui they have 
served in times gone by, and they 
bring one coward straggler back to her 
standard on the instant. After all, 
what are these mere abstract phrases 
—what is Macgregor himself—against 
Fairy? I will recall Flodden, and as- 
sert myself. Hang Macgregor! In my 
new-born zeal I would order him to 
take the lady’s fish for her to her ho- 
tel, but I feel that here courage would 
lapse into foolhardiness. 

In the end; I temporize with Macgre- 
gor and Truth and Justice. I commend 
him for his devotion to duty, but I 
point out to him, in an aside, that we 
have no legal power to arrest. I point 
out further that so flagrant a case re- 
quires my own personal attention. He 
is not altogether convinced, but I am 
grateful to him, inasmuch as he goes 
away. Finally, I take the lady’s fish 
for her to the hotel, myself. 

* * . * . > . 

In my private judgment this tale 
ends here. Fairy, however, says that 
it does not. She desires me, most un- 
reasonably as I think, to add a mass 
of purely private detail, which she con- 
tends, curiously enough, is the only in- 
teresting part of the whole business. 
Yet as I, with my truer masculine per- 
ception, see clearly that this would 
only weary, and even irritate, the in- 
telligent reader, and further, as Fairy 
has just gone out with Macgregor to 
try one of the lower pools, I seize the 
opportunity to slip this manuscript in- 
to the post-bag with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head. 

H. Knight Horsfteld. 
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“It is quite evident,” said my old 
tutor, Humboldt Jenks, M.A., as, we 
sat together in my London rooms, 
“that man was not intended for too 
rapid motion, certainly not for flying 
in the air or swimming in the water, 
at least under the surface. His pri- 
macy among created things—perhaps I 
should say evolved organisms, but 
theological phraseology still lingers at 
our seat of learning—his lordship, I re- 
peat, over the lower animals is solely 
due to his intellectual development; 
and one condition of that development 
in the past has been a certain bodily 
slowness as compared with his mental 
inferiors. I take it that this was fore- 
seen, let us say by nature (the term 
saves us from irreverence on the one 
hand and committal to definite scien- 
tific theory on the other), by nature 
who took care that he should not have 
wings like birds, or finny membranes 
like frogs and fishes, or preposterous 
jumping apparatus like the kangaroo, 
the grasshopper, and the flea—I trust 
you follow my argument?” he added 
pleasantly, as he helped himself to 
more tobacco. 

“Of course, of course,” I replied with 
haste, anxious not to be caught nap- 
ping; “nothing was allowed to keep 
down his cephalic index.” I said this 
confidently, yet with inward misgiv- 
ings, for my old life at St. Rhadegund’s 
had made me familiar with his insid- 
ious logic. 

“Ah, yes,” he agreed complacently, 
“his progressive cranial growth. That 
is the point. You see he would be sure 


to want a head for foreign diplomacy, 
preferential tariffs, the humanities and 
the higher mathematics, for art, lit- 
erature, and tutorial functions, so it 
would never have done to make him 
a mere jumping-jack. 


Therefore he 


was created (or evolved) wing-less and 
fin-less, positively the slowest of the 
vertebrates, and endowed also with an 
upright posture, solely that his head 
might attain the necessary size and 
shape for the operations of higher 
thought.” Here he paused and took 
another sip of wine, viewing my pic- 
tures critically through the eye-glass 
he always wears in town. 

I felt pretty sure I had followed his 
reasoning thus far, but I spoke warily: 
“It was evidently prearranged,” I 
said, “from the earliest times, from 
the age of the olinellus trilobite or per- 
haps even that of the globigerina and 
rotifer, that a head-piece should be the 
end and aim of his existence. And 
the discovery of the homo Javanensis 
or missing link ——” 

My tutor smiled sarcastically—it is 
a difficult thing to do, but long prac- 
tice has made him perfect: “My dear 
Jolliffe,” he said, “your acquaintance 
with biological history does you credit. 
I hardly dared to hope that the passion 
for scientific research, which distin- 
guished, or ought to have distin- 
guished your college days, would sur- 
vive the strain of public life. Yes; 
you have grasped my meaning. The 
chief end of man (figuratively as well 
as literally) is his head: rapid mo- 
tion is inimical to head, hence rapid 
motion is inimical to the highest des- 
tiny of man. I trust I have stated the 
proposition correctly; but the truth of 
the minor premiss is well known. We 
see it in the lower organisms. The 
chimney-swallow, though a swift and 
graceful flier, does not exhibit the wis- 
dom of the sedentary owl (compare 
their facial expressions in any muse- 
um); while the greyhound, despite the 
speed and elegance of his motions, 
does not show the intelligence of the 

















slow-going elephant or of the labori- 
ous beaver. In the academic world 
(human of course) we note the same 
phenomenon. Our fastest oars do not 
furnish us with wranglers, nor our 
sprinters, long-distance runners, and 
high jumpers, with senior classics—ex- 
cept in sporadic and isolated cases; 
while the threshold of the Little-Go is 
strewn with the corpses of motorists 
and ——” 

I sprang to my feet almost feverish 
with excitement: “I see your drift,” I 
cried—‘“the new Motor-Car Bill! You 
anticipate widespread mental deterio- 
ration as the result of high speeds! You 
foresee a decline in the national stam- 
ina—in statesmanship, sharp-shooting, 
coionial policy, educational and tuto- 
rial grasp—if the twelve-mile limit is 
exceeded. You attribute the Prime 
Minister’s obliquities [personally I had 
observed no change in his well-known 
qualities] to his motoring pursuits. 
You even see danger to the Head of 
the State in his possession of an auto- 
mobile——” 

My tutor smiled again, this time 
more genially. “My dear Jolliffe,” he 
said in his most dulcet tones, “your 
perspicacity and your taste in wine 
have manifestly improved since you 
were in statu pupillari, though I think 
we laid the foundation of both. Yes; 
though you have not perhaps expressed 
it with scientific accuracy, my mean- 
ing is what you say. It is that the 
nearer man in his locomotive habits 
approaches to the various species from 
which in that particular he was dif- 
ferentiated (or which were differentiat- 
ed from him)—the pigeon, the porpoise, 
the antelope, hare, and ostrich (to 
name the nimbler individual speci- 
mens),—the nearer will he approach 
them in his mental and moral features. 
I foreshadowed this truth in my Hu- 
man Reversions (third edition out this 
week), and have confirmed it in my 
Slipping Backwards, now in the press. 
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Of course I don’t mean that the vogue 


of the petrol-balloon, the motor-car, 
and the submarine boat, will at once 
turn us intellectually into birds, beasts, 
and fishes. On the contrary, the line 
of retreat would probably be along 
the original path of human culture. 
Broadly speaking, I should say that, 
with persons of average mind who im- 
moderately addict themselves to the 
machines in question, the retrograde 
course would be marked by a gradual 
return to primitive manners, morals, 
and modes of speech. They would be 
likely to show contempt for all right- 
ful authority, governmental and aca- 
demic, an imperfect perception of lu- 
cidity and truth, and a tendency to 
gross and _ dialectical expressions. 
Shortness of memory with respect to 
debts, paucity of ideas, and extinction 
of the higher mental processes, might 
accompany these symptoms, but I own 
that this is the less hopeful view. It 
is possible that at first nothing worse 
than a general levity of behavior, a 
cheerful irresponsibility suggestive of 
the animals whose habits have been 
adopted, might be seen. Thus, a bish- 
op who practised flying might develop 
a light and un-episcopal tone, with a 
habit of chirping and hopping about 
on his palace lawn; a privy councillor 
who regularly exceeded fifty miles an 
hour on the high-road might contract 
the bounding gait and shy evasiveness 
of the antelope; while a philosophical 
member of the opposition who fre- 
quented submarine boats might in 
time display the mental obtuseness 
and spouting propensities of the 
whale. At least a somewhat wide 
study of the subject (mainly from un- 
dergraduate examples) leads me to this 
conclusion. What effect it may have 
on the national balance I cannot say, 
and the necessary corrective measures 
I leave to editors and publicists like 
you. My duty ends with pointing out 
the germs of tendency.” 
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Mr. Jenks (whose appearance when 
shorn of his academic robes strikingly 
suggests Mr. Chamberlain) here rose 
to depart. “Yes,” he repeated; “I 
leave the problem of remedy to men 
who are in the thick of the fight. The 
functions of a university are to as- 
certain causes, to analyze, and to de- 
fine—her voice should not be heard in 
the streets, except vicariously. But 
you'll bear in mind what I’ve said (bet- 
ter consult my books as well—only ten- 
and-six each), and keep your eye on 
the course of things. You will, won’t 
you?” 

Wouldn’t I, indeed! I had observed 
the same tendencies myself in fast 
persons, only I had failed to connect 
cause with effect, or vice versa. Now 
it was all clear. The influences which 
had lately marred my editorship of 
the Imperial Searchlight. were plainly 
of dynamic origin. My junior’s fla- 
grant lapses into Ciceronian rhetoric I 
now traced to his purchase of a 2 h.p. 
motor-bicycle; the flippant tone of my 
parliamentary reporter sprang from 
his interest in aerial propulsion: and 
the bad grammar and cockneyisms of 
my dramatic critic were plainly due 
to his absorption in high-speed sub- 
marines. These, however, were rela- 
tively private grievances; my mind in 
a flash took in the whole arena of 
public and social life, as affected by 
the new craze of motion. Entire 
groups of puzzling phenomena were 
resolved in a moment. The connection 
between horse-racing and political bo- 
hemianism was readily explained by 
the reversion theory. So, too, was the 
popular passion for barbaric street 
shows, internationa! convivialities, 
flamboyant naval and military dis- 
plays,, florid waistcoats, and other to- 
kens of national taste. In particular, 
the amazing distortion of woman’s 
form, as seen in the fashion-plates of 
pictorial journals (I refer to the pres- 
entation of her once symmetrical 


shape in the guise of a pigeon-breasted 
torso, or a mermaid with the chest of 
a spring pullet and the tail of a rattle- 
snake), was evidently the result of her 
former pedalling practices and their 
recent development into automobilism. 
Rapid flight through the air on pneu- 
matic tires had naturally prompted a 
desire for a bird-like figure, and the 
modistes with their usual subtlety had 
realized the unspoken wish. But it is 
meedless to multiply instances; only, 
their causes being now laid bare, the 
task of remedy would be the easier, 
and the Searchlight would as ever lead 
the van to reform! 

I talked the matter over with my 
wife next day. My dear Maud’s exper- 
iment (after her Newnham life) of 
teaching butter-making and other do- 
mestic pastimes to the titled and lei- 
sured classes, came to an end with our 
marriage, and her interests are now 
wholly my own. “I don’t see what 
you can do about it, Peveril dear,” she 
said, slightly knitting her brows. 

“Do!” I exclaimed with energy. “We 
can do everything! We can watch ten- 
dency, point out consequences, prove 
the mental and moral danger latent in 
velocity, alarm the public, promote leg- 
islation. It shall be the object of my 
life (and the Searchlight’s) to limit the 
speed of balloons to fifteen miles an 
hour, motor-cars to ten, and submarine 
boats to five; also to secure condign 
punishment for the law-breakers ir- 
respective of wealth or rank. My 
dear, you do not know the power of 
the press.” : 

The history of my influential journal 
and its staff for some time after this 
might be described as exciting and 
chequered. Arrayed against us were 
the stupidity of the man-in-the-street, 
the dull belief of the British public 
that everything is well in the best of 
all possible empires, and the general 
failure to see principles of causation 
in actual happenings. My proprietors 

















were cast in heavy damages for our 
criticisms on the fashion-plates of 
prominent costumiers, for our derisive 
remarks on the production of mo- 
tor-car manufacturers (which we 
likened in appearance to automat- 
ic hearses), and for our boldness in 
attributing the banal utterances of our 
legislators to covert vehicular exercise. 
But, despite grievous financial losses, 
we stood to our guns. We pointed 
out that no commanding intellect had 
appeared in Britain since railway trains 
had attained a speed of sixty miles 
an hour; that Shakespeare never trav- 
elled in his life faster than the fa- 
mous butterwoman’s rank to market; 
that Bacon drew his mightiest induc- 
tions in the slowest of official coaches; 
and that Marlborough and Wellington, 
Nelson and Collingwood, won their vic- 
tories respectively on ambling nags and 
on the decks of heavy, bluff-nosed sail- 
ing craft. We showed the disastrous 
effect of thirty-knot destroyers on the 
seamanship of their commanders; but 
all without avail. It was not until the 
truth of our warnings had been driv- 
en home by repeated instances of ret- 
rogression on the part of motorists 
that public interest was aroused and 
our credit saved. 

It is impossible to describe more than 
a few of the remarkable cases by 
which the horn of Humboldt Jenks was. 
exalted, the fame of the Searchlight 
and its editor established, and the 
country saved from approaching cre- 
tinism. We sedulously aided the police 
magistrates and the judges of the 
higher courts in their efforts to con- 
vict the more unscrupulous offenders; 
one of our staff (usually myself) watch- 
ing the proceedings in the imperial in- 
terests, while Mr. Jenks did the same 
on behalf of science. Not seldom this 
meant considerable danger to our per- 
sons, chiefly from the assaults of myr- 
midons hired by manufacturers of 
motor-cars and their appurtenances— 
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tires, cranks, carburettors, and the 
like. We cheerfully braved these per- 


ils, however, though soon presenting 
the bruised and battered appearance 
of auctioneers surrounded by contem- 
porary Protestant martyrs. 

The first indubitable instance of re- 
version that attracted public notice 
was that of an elderly gentleman of 
fortune who was arrested for career- 
ing over the country in a motor-car of 
high power, to the moral and mate- 
rial hurt of His Majesty’s subjects. In 
the course of his reckless flight he had 
killed two pigs and a calf, overturned 
an old market woman, and frightened 
three babies into fits. When stopped 
by the police he had given a false 
name and address, and offered a large 
money bribe to be let off. In the dock 
his appearance presented a curious 
contrast, his dress being that of a per- 
son of cultivated tastes, while his 
countenance wore a leering and lout- 
ish expression. 

“You seem to be a man of wealth 
and respectability,” said the magis- 
trate. “How do you account for your 
conduct?” 

“Yer Hhonner, it wuz this w’y,” an- 
swered the gray-haired Jehu with a sly 
wink. “Oi zays to the choffer ‘Vour 
moiles a hower,’ zays Oi, an ’e mis- 
took it vor vourty. Zo hoff we goes, 
an’ every bloomin’ ’oss, pig, an’ cow, 
an’ every ol’ woman an’ biby kerridge, 
along the ro’d, comes an’ gets in under 
our w’eels—” 

Here the gentleman’s friends, includ- 
ing his brother-in-law (a baronet) and 
his medical attendant, interposed, of- 
fering bail and sureties for his fu- 
ture good behavior. They explained, 
though with evident embarrassment, 
that he was a country justice of the 
peace, of good family and education, 
of the usual mental capacity of his 
class, and of a genial and benevolent 
disposition. Unfortunately, having 
much spare time on his hands, he had 
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taken to motoring, and, from a natu- 
ral fondness for rapid movement (fos- 
tered by his old fox-hunting life), had 
developed the scorching habit, which 
had temporarily unsettled his reason. 
His medical adviser would say that 
complete rest and confinement to the 
soporific influences of his park would 
restore him to his normal state: mean- 
while all the direct and incidental 
damages of his outing would be paid. 

This was the official case: but Hum- 
boldt Jenks, who had followed it with 
keen interest, explained its scientific 
bearings. “Obvious atavism!” he 
said. “I have carefully, though at 
the same time privately, traced the 
history of the victim (if I may so say), 
and find that his somewhat remote an- 
cestors were pig breeders of question- 
able probity in the west of England, 
a fact which does not seem known to 
his family and friends. It accounts, 
however, for the phenomena we have 
observed,—his dialectical lapse, his 
bucolic manners, and his palpable mor- 
al obliquity. With this return along 
the path of human culture, I perceive 
a tendency to direct bestial reversion, 
I should say to the devastating habits 
of the wild hog.” 

The next example of public note 
was that of a south African million- 
aire of the name of Rosenbaum, who 
was convicted of charging at full 
speed, with the clatter of an express 
and the tooting of a ten-bull fog-horn, 
into a Church Sunday-school while 


- in procession with parsons, band, and 


banners. He had knocked the senior 
curate into the lady superintendent’s 
arms, wiped up the road with the vic- 
ar’s cassock, piled the buds of promise 
in a heap on the infant optimists, and 
burst the big drum, only coming to a 
stand when the parish trombone got 
mixed up with the motor gearing. The 
onslaught of his machine with !ts be- 
goggled inmates had struck terror to 
the marching ranks: “It looked like a 


coffin on w’eels, with Bilzebub and all 
the himps of ’Ell a-sittin’ on top,” 
said the eldest scholar, a girl of ex- 
citable imagination, in her evidence, 
The great difficulty was to assign ade- 
quate motives for the assault. Mr. 
Rosenbaum, who was also a member 
of Parliament, was certified to be a 
gentleman of broad views and toler- 
ant of all religions, his liberal if some- 
what perfunctory charity flowing to 
all causes without respect of creed or 
race. Unluckily, although sumptuous- 
ly attired, he was incapable while in 
the dock of expressing himself in any- 
thing but an obsolete form of Yiddish, 
for which no interpreter could be 
found. Here again high speeds were 
proved to be the cause of his downfall; 
but upon ample guarantees and pay- 
ment for damages being offered by his 
friends and co-religionists a fine only 
was imposed. 

To this case also Mr. Jenks devoted 
himself with all the ardor of science. 
“Here,” he said, “we see the same ata- 
vistic law at work. The remarkable 
animosity to the Christian Church on 
Mr. Rosenbaum’s part, which puzzled 
himself and his friends as much as 
the court, was merely the cropping up 
of old racial and religious hatreds,—a 
survival of the days of Ivanhoe, Isaac 
of York, and Hugh of Lincoln. It is 
the same slipping down the ladder of 
human ascent, while the animal feroc- 
ity of his charge suggests the procliv- 
ities of a rhinoceros.” 

If the public viewed these and sim- 
ilar cases with as much amusement as 
sorrow, their sympathies were deeply 
aroused by the appearance in the dock 
of a young gentleman of refined 
though secmewhat disordered looks, 
charged with scandalous behavior at 
one of the university towns. It was 
proved that on a peaceful Sunday 
evening in the long vacation, when 
most of its inhabitants were gathered 
in the ancient churches for which the 

















town was famed, and the few honor- 
men in residence were devoutly as- 
sembled in their college chapels, he 
had come bumping along the narrow 
main street at sixty miles an hour, bel- 
lowing like a bull, and trailing the at- 
mosphere of an incensed polecat. Be- 
ing opposed by authority, he had suc- 
cessively (and successfully) rammed 
the chief constable, the vice-chancel- 
lor, the senior proctor, and several fel- 
lows; and on the inevitable question 
“Your name and college, sir?” being 
put had returned a jeering and humor- 
ous reply. It was only from some 
muttered references to “Mods” and 
“Responsions” that his identity was 
inferred; but the academic jurisdic- 
tion not extending to members of the 
sister institution, he was turned over 
to the civil powers for trial. In court, 
where he was attended by his mother 
and sisters, and other relatives of aris- 
tocratic appearance, he would only 
answer the judge’s questions with hi- 
larious shouts of “Tally-ho;” “Yoiks!” 
and the “damme’s” and other genteel 
profanity of an earlier generation, to 
the inexpressible grief of his friends, 
The evidence showed him to be a 
promising Oxford scholar, and the 
scion of an ancient Border family, a 
youth of gentle and retiring disposi- 
tion with a fondness for the works of 
Walter Pater. In his case as well 
alienation was due to excessive speeds, 
while his vindictive feelings towards 
the rival university seemed connected 
with money losses on the annual boat 
race. The judge, although himself a 
graduate of the insulted place of learn- 
ing, generously restored him to his guar- 
dians upon the usual assurances being 
given. It was this patrician case, this 
awful retrogression in tone, taste, and 
manners, that chiefly awakened the 
upper classes to the danger of thwart- 
ing the plan of providence in the mat- 
ter of personal velocity. 

No good would be served by further 
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examples. Perhaps the words of the 
commercial traveler (in mineral wa- 
ters), convicted of wantonly maiminga 
milch cow and a gentleman farmer in 
his Sunday outing, best express the 


common causes of fall: “Sabbath 
breakin’ and scorchin’ done it,’ he 
said pathetically, as he was removed 
to the cells. By far the most cele- 
brated as well as deplorable public 
instance was that of the secretary of 
State for the Agricultural Interest, 
who, after several mornings devoted 
to motor exercise at illicit rates, ad- 
dressed the House on the subject of 
imperial reciprocity, in a condition sug- 
gestive of the three-bottle days of Fox 
and Pitt. But over that scene and the 
explanations which followed a veil is 
best drawn. I have already said that 
the cause of law and order triumphed 
in the end, largely through the efforts 
of the Searchlight and its editorial 
staff, though aided of course by the 
scientific acumen of Humboldt Jenks. 
Some of his generalizations may be 
profitably quoted in conclusion:— 
“The effects of super-rapid motion,” 
he wrote in the Scalpel, “are now 
proved to be distinctly lowering to 
moral and mental standards, the de- 
scent being usually to planes’ of less 
advanced civilization, though often to 
those of savage peoples. (See Slipping 
Backwards, Chapter VIII.) It appears 
as if the victim of motor-acceleratis, if 
I may so call it, unconsciously loses 
whatever gentlemanly instincts and 
uprightness of conduct he once pos- 
sessed. Thus, a member of your club, 
who, in his normal state, would as 
soon think of cutting you as of cut- 
ting his own throat, will unhesitating- 
ly run you down in the street on his 
automobile, and swear afterwards that 
he was somebody else! Numberless 
eases of the kind might be adduced, 
The reappearance of brutish qualities, 
chiefly those of the more combative 
animals, the bull-dog, bear, bison, he- 
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goat, etc, (the butting animals especial- 
ly), has also been a marked feature of 
the late velocity craze. A return to 
barbaric tastes in dress, both in men 
and women, was also noticeable. An- 
other barbaric if not savage trait was 
and continues to be a fondness for 
loud and discordant noises, such as the 
clanging of gongs, bells, and the like, 
with the screeching, snorting, and bel- 
lowing of powerful wind instruments; 
these appliances being universally at- 
tached to motor conveyances and ap- 
parently yielding their inmates the 
same pleasure that the tom-tom af- 
fords the native African. Closely, and 
indeed curiously, associated with this 
latter phenomenon has been a mani- 
festation which I may describe as the 
right-of-way mania. This is a sur- 
prising and wholly modern develop- 
ment of the idea of personal preroga- 
tive with respect to the use of the pub- 
lic highroads, and may be defined as a 
belief that the possession and sounding 
of the apparatus just mentioned con- 
fers an absolute right to all the streets, 
avenues, lanes, and crossings of the 
kingdom, urban or otherwise. So 
strong, indeed, had the conviction be- 
come that it was offered in the courts 
as a sufficient excuse for every kind 
of bodily injury inflicted, and even for 
homicide. On this interesting psycho- 
logical (or physiological) point I may 
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be permitted to quote the words of a 
distinguished occupant of the Judicial 
Bench, who enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities for observation in the late 
cases. ‘The remarkable fixity of this 
idea,’ says his lordship, referring to 
the belief I have just mentioned, 
‘struck my judicial brothers not less 
than myself. The criminal who had 
marked down his prey, commonly an 
aged or infirm person or an infant, in- 
variably urged in defence of his act 
the ample warning he had given be- 
forehand of his intention; and I regret 
to say that learned counsel not infre- 
quently made use of the same plea. 
To disabuse the public mind of this 
fundamental error has been the object 
of all the sentences I have passed; and 
if my occasional and always reluctant 
infliction of the death penalty may 
have seemed harsh and uncalled-for, 
the present immunity of street pedes- 
trians is an abundant justification of 
my course,’ ”’ 

To have restored security to Brit- 
ain and Britain to security (using an 
ancient formula slightly varied) was 
no mean honor, especially in associa- 
tion with such distinguished aids. 
And it was one, I felt, that made com- 
plete amends for all the contusions, 
bodily and mental, which I had suf- 
fered in its achievement. 

Peveril Jolliffe. 
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Back to the land! But how can 
slum-dwellers be persuaded to go back? 
Can they ever be made to hear the 
country calling as Mr. Kipling’s hero 
heard the East? Whenever this call 
is heard by any number of slum-dwel- 
lers we shall be able to unpack Lon- 
don, and thus begin the solution 
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of many problems. Many grown-up 
townspeople have no real feeling for 
Nature. They have no longing for the 
sweet air, the intense sunlight, the 
ever-changing panorama of seed-time 
and harvest, winter and summer, night 
and day, cold and heat. Nothing but 
a love of flowers survives of this 














primitive feeling. But this is not the 
case with them all, and it is certain- 
ly not the case with their children. 
In them the instinct is still keen. 
They take to life in the country not 
only readily but joyfully; and children 
who have once spent a fortnight in 
the fields long to go back, and will 
plan and save to do so. But is this 
a certainty? We think it is prova- 
ble. Thousands of children are sent 
to the country every year by various 
charitable agencies. Two years ago 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
(hon. treasurer, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, 
K.C., M.P., 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.) alone sent 34,000 chil- 
dren. More than a third of the sum 
necessary to place them for a fort- 
night in suitable homes was subscribed 
by the parents, and much of this third 
was made up of the children’s own 
savings. Last year the numbers were 
naturally fewer owing to the outbreak 
of small-pox. Less money was asked 
of the charitable, and perhaps the 
charity fell out of mind. Anyhow, 
the funds are very low this year, 
while the number of children who are 
saving their pence and looking for- 
ward to their holiday, and eagerly 
clamoring to be assured that they may 
go, is more than it has ever been. But 
the children’s country holiday is not 
the only one which is this year in 


danger of being forgotten. The 
Women’s Holiday Fund (hon. treas- 
urer, Arthur Darnell, Esq., Fair- 


childes, Warlingham, Surrey) is equal- 
ly poor. This is a charity on a smal- 
ler scale, but in the past two years 
it has sent a thousand over-worked 
women to the country for rest or 
fresh air. The chairman of their 
Executive Committee writes to us 


that their treasury is empty, while ap- 
plications from women who desire to 
go stream in. 

The present writer has just waded 
through a huge pile of round-hand 
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manuscript,—more than half-a-hundred 
essays taken at random from those 
written by holiday children on their 
return to London. The little writers 
almost all declare that they would 
prefer a country life to a town life. 
Some of the reasons given are not 


very lucid, and some are entirely 
conventional; but between the lines of 
almost every essay we read a real 
delight in the scenes and sights and 
sounds which have been around them, 
and we can see the reason for the 
pleasure they assert but cannot 
justify in words. “I prefer a country 
life best; it is healthier,” is a com- 
mon ending to an enumeration of the 
pleasures of haymaking, paddling, 
and blackberrying. “I should like to 
live in the country; I like the way 
they have of doing things,” says one 
little boy. “I prefer a country life; 
it is quieter, and there is not so much 
traffic,” says a second. “I should like 
to live in the country; I like the long 
country walks to school and work,” 
declares a third. “I am longing for 
next year,” ejaculates some one who 
feels he has not sai= enough. Here 
is a rather pathetic reason given by 
a little girl who has evidently an un- 
happy home. “I prefer a country life 
better than a town because they are 
gentle and kind.” As a set-off to this, 
however, we get: “I should like the 
country best if father and mother 
could come.” 

Among the very few who decide in 
favor of the town, one is childishly 
afraid of dark roads at night, and 
one, who seems to be a budding fac- 
tory girl, has evidently just had a dis- 
pute with her hosts. She writes:— 
“The people in the country are very 
particular, they make a great fuss 
abou little things. The town people 
do not take so much notice about 
little things. The thing I liked best 
was to sit by the water and trim 
my hat.” Of differences, as apart 
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from preferences, we hear a great deal. 
“Country people live cleaner;” “coun- 
try people walk slower’; “talk broad- 
er”; “have better manners,’’—all these 
over and over again. The absence 
of tenement houses makes a great im- 
pression. “Each house is just big 
enough for a large or small family”; 
“rent is less’; “they grow their own 
vegetables and bake their own bread,” 
are facts often noticed. We quote one 
of the best efforts at describing the 
salient points of distinction:—‘“‘The dif- 
ferences I noticed between London and 
country are The country people are not 
very poor. The people in every vil- 
lage seem to know one another. The 
men generally work in the fields while 
Londoners work at houses or roads. 
They do not have roads or pavements 
in the country, but they have ditches 
and lanes and fields. I prefer coun- 
try, for there is plenty of fresh air 
and fields, and the cottages are very 
pretty, with nice gardens. And in 
some places there is plenty of water, 
so that we can paddle. There are 
also large woods, so that we can ram- 
ble. I enjoyed the rides on the carts 
which the men gave us when we took 
their dinners.” “Old roads winding 
as old roads will’ did not strike this 
child accustomed to macadam as roads 
at all. The absence of apparent pov- 
erty in the country impresses the 
children of the streets. In a letter 
quoted in the Report of the Fund we 
read:—“My lady was rich, and all her 
rooms were furnished. The one I 
slept in had a carpet and a washing- 
basin.” Each little writer is asked 
to say what he or she most enjoyed 
during the time spent in the country. 
The answers are very varied. “Look- 
ing at the matches played in cricket” 
is what we should have expected 
from a boy. Going to market is evi- 
dently a much appreciated treat, and 
we read about bulls with rings in 
their noses, and “flocks of sheep with 


their master.” One boy likes walk- 
ing on the hills till he can see the 
sea, better than anything, and several 
like “snake-hunting.” We gather from 
the context that they mean looking 
for slow-worms in Epping Forest. 
The “bag” on these occasions was 
evidently small. One hunter proudly 
chronicles: “On the twelfth day of 
my holiday at 2.30 in the afternoon 
I caught a snake. He died at sun- 
set.” It is a little girl who declares 
that her greatest pleasure was find- 
ing mussels and winkles, and “try- 
ing to mock the country-people’s talk.” 
She is not, however, an ill-natured 
child, as her essay is full of affection- 
ate details about her hostess’s baby. 

As the reader perceives, there is 
nothing very amusing in all these child- 
ish accounts, no very comic mistakes, 
no instances of exceptional shrewd- 
ness. Now and then we get a pretty 
touch of description, but not often. 
“Some poppies that grew in a corn- 
flower field” is suggestive; but as @ 
rule in their attempts to set down 
scenery they become lesson-bookish, 
and lose their spontaneity. The only 
remarkable thing about their work is 
the impression it makes of innocence 
and pleasantness, gratitude and happi- 
ness. There is not in all the papers 
one word of discontent or ill-feeling. 
The little girl who finds country folk 
“particular” comes nearer to grum- 
bling than any one else, and we have 
quoted the worst that she said. We 
read constantly of kindness, and very 
small benefactions seem to have been 
warmly appreciated. A fly-driver who 
gave an occasional ride, an innkeeper 
who gave some little boys a swing in 
his hammock, “my lady’s son who used 
to take me in the cornfield,” &c., are 
gratefully remembered. Two or three 
tea-parties given by neighbors seem to 
have afforded untold pleasure. No 
doubt the complete absence of shy- 
ness so noticeable in London children 
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tends to make them happy among 
strangers. Some of the letters writ- 
ten to the secretary of the Fund dis- 
play a sense of mental well-being, an 
innocent pleasure in affectionate treat- 
ment, and a transparent vanity which 
are somehow very pleasing, and which 
grown-up people in all classes learn 
soon enough to hide. “I talked to my 
lady very nicely, and she liked me,” 
says one small girl. “I got acquainted 
with the people round about, and they 
became very fond of me,” asserts 
another. These acquaintances are 
not all dropped. In many cases we 
hear of friendships which continue. 
The Spectator. 
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Nowadays the poorest people write 
letters occasionally, and every year, 
we are told, the secretary hears of 
instances in which older children and 
parents have subsequently visited vil- 
lages where the younger children have 
spent a holiday. Every ten shillings 
subscribed enables one child to go, and 
an increase of heaith and happiness 
for the individual is not the only good 
the money may do. It will give the 
children some knowledge of, and con- 
nection with, the country, and it may 
be the means of taking them in later 
years “back to the land!” 





CHARACTER WRITING. 


Would that this were an age of wit, 
as well as an age of science! We 
should have less difficulty then than we 
have now in making up for that large 
deficiency of imagination which is the 
main characteristic of English litera- 
ture to-day. Our decline in imagina- 
tion is, perhaps, the inevitable com- 
panion of scientific tendencies; but not 
so our very palpable decline in the 
matter of wit. Wit is with us in gen- 
eral an uncultivated industry. Is it 
not possible that this is so, not because 
the national temperament is averse 
from it, but because our literary 
economy is so organized that wit has 
no means of struggling into recog- 
nition without the assistance of crea- 
tive imagination? The creative faculty 
does not, after all, necessarily accom- 
pany wit, and in the case of English 
writers does so with especial rarity. 
An enormous amount of what might 
be valuable literature is, in short, crip- 
pled at the present time by the de- 
mand that it shall be in the guise of 
And this when “fiction” is 


“fiction.” 





the last thing in the world for which 
most of our writers are equipped by 
habit of mind and education! We are 
singularly capable of telling the truth 
—and of telling it in much detail—but 
we “cannot lie.” We are endowed, by 
long practice in scientific psychology, 
with unprecedented machinery for the 
apalysis,of human nature; we can or- 
nament fact with apothegm to admira- 
tion; but create we cannot. The novel, 
however—or, at any rate, the story, 
whether short or long—a medium cre- 
ated obviously for purposes of imagin- 
ative creation, has grown to be the al- 
most inevitable means of modern liter- 
ary expression. Whether this be due 
to the recreative needs of the reading 
public or not, a story is, in practice, 
the only framework upon which prose 
which is not criticism can be hung. 
Accordingly, out of ten novelists of to- 
day, one will find that nine have told 
a story merely to excuse either a phil- 
osophic enquiry into human nature or, 
perhaps, some exercise of lighter ob- 
servation and literary “conceit.” Some 
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sheer story-tellers we have, and the 
rareness of the faculty amongst us en- 
sures them—as in the case of Mr. 
Hall Caine—a vogue that remains un- 
affected by the most monstrous short- 
comings that may be evident in their 
works from the point of view of taste, 
style, and sense. On the other hand, 
there never was a period when those 
of our novelists who are story-tellers 
by genius were so few in comparison 
with those who are story-tellers by 
necessity. 

This naturally suggests that our 
forms of literary production in general 
need modification. If so, where and 
how? On either side of the all-preva- 
lent medium of the story there is, so 
far as prose is concerned, on the im- 
aginative side, the drama; on the phil- 
osophical side, the essay. Of all phe- 
nomena which go to prove our modern 
English lack of imagination, one of 
the chief happens to be our practical 
inability to write drama, an inability 
which is based far more largely than 
is confessed upon the fact that to write 
a play—to conceive a detailed, directly 
and completely illusive scene-—requires 
a more intense imagination than any 
other kind of writing that is practica- 
ble. Drama, then, is certainly not the 
direction in which our habits of 
thought are likely to lead us to suc- 
cess. There remains the essay, a form 
of literature eminently fitted to the 
modern English temperament—and, in- 
deed, to the characteristic English tem- 
perament of all time. It is in this 
matter of the essay that there seems 
to lie a possibility of extension. For 
some reason or other the essay as it 
exists to-day is almost entirely devot- 
ed to mere platitude or to criticism. 
Our recognizable authors may be 
roughly divided into novelists and crit- 
ieal-essayists. There is no reason why 


this should be so, and no explanation 
for it, except that the novel has ab- 
sorbed into itself nearly all the func- 
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tions of literature save the critical. 
From the critical essayist there goes 
up from time to time a sigh—a chai- 
lenge-—an assertion that he is not a 
parasite. That is a mistake. He is 
so, for the fact remains that he writes 
about the creations of others. But he 
need not be so. The essay upon life 
ought to be as much a possibility now 
as it ever was; nay, it should be more 
so, in consideration of the scientific 
trend of modern thought. In this re- 
gard, if we trace our literature back 
to the time before the growth of the 
novel, we shall see that in the uncre- 
ative study of human nature which 
found its literary outlet in “character- 
writing,” England not only excelled 
the rest of Europe, but excelled it in 
a measure far beyond that which the 
majority of critics are prepared to al- 
low. 

This reflection is called forth very 
cogently by the recent publication of 
a volume of French character-writing, 
including selections from the admired 
La Bruyére and from the less impor- 
tant, and more self-confined Vauvenar- 
gues, with an introduction by Eliza- 
beth Lee. (Constable.) That La Bru- 
yére was a keen observer of manners in 
general, and in particular of the man- 
ners of a court with which it was his 
very good fortune to be familiar, is, of 
course, not to be gainsaid for a mo- 
ment. That he improved upon the 
simple-hearted and elemental observa- 
tion of the Theophrastus whom he 
translated is equally beyond doubt. 
But we cannot for a moment admit 
that either in the extent of his knowl- 
edge of human nature, or in sheer wit, 
or, above all, in his power of sym- 
pathy, he should be, for all his reputa- 
tion, set above the character-writers of 
our own ‘country—above Sir Thomas 
Overbury, and Bishop Hall, and Earle 
of the “Microcosmography”; above 
Ben Jonson, whose plays are studded 
with character-sketches that are not to 

















be improved upon for the combination 
of insight and “conceit”; above Bacon 
himself, whose essays are many of 
them nothing else but “characters”; 
above Steele, who kept “The Specta- 
tor” human by innumerable master- 
pieces of character-writing, or above 
several other of our own classical 
character-writers who rejoiced in the 
mere transcribing of human facts, 
with the aid only of insight and the 
decoration only of wit. 

How much La Bruyére owed, both 
of his contemporary and of his subse- 
quent popularity, to the opportunity he 
had of portraying the famous men of 
a famous court it would be difficult to 
overestimate. At his best he is a mere 
recorder of selected manners. He does 
not enter into the minds of his fellow 
men, or see things from their point of 
view. He will say that a rich man 
“blows his nose with mucb noise, and 
spits all about,” while a poor man 
“blows his nose into his hat and spits 
on himself”; but these are most super- 
ficial observations, of value only as re- 
cording the coarseness of a large num- 
ber of the customs that prevailed dur- 
ing “the age of elegance.” In every 
case La Bruyére states simply the ob- 
vious, and the paradoxes of human na- 
ture were quite beyond him:— 


Here is a man who appears coarse, 
heavy, stupid; he is unable to speak of 
or describe what he may just have 
seen, but when he begins to write he 
is the very model of story-tellers. He 
makes everything speak that does not 
speak—animals, trees, stones; his 
works are full of lightness, elegance, 
good humor and delicacy. 


Here is a character such as La Bru- 
yére is capable merely of stating. He 
cannot solve the problem, and does not 
try. He just leaves it as a phenome- 
non, and it so happens it has achieved 
immortality because posterity has rec- 
ognized La Fontaine to be the sub- 
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ject. In a word, La Bruyére lacks al- 
most entirely that sympathy—that 
power of projection into the mind of 
another man or woman—which is ab- 
solutely essential to portraiture of any- 
thing but the most primitive and 
straightforward kind. As an observer 
of manners La Bruyére is historically 
valuable, as a wit he is occasionally 
excellent; but even in the matter of 
wit he is equalled, and in the matter 
of insight he is far surpassed by sev- 
eral of our own character-writers, and 
above all by Sir Thomas Overbury, 
whose mastery of character-writing 
deserves far more recognition than is 
modernly granted to it:— 


A good woman frames outward 
things to her mind, not her mind to 
them. She hath a content of her own, 
and so seeks not an husband but finds 
him. She doth nothing more than love 
him, for she takes him to that purpose. 
So she doth herself kindness upon 
him, for she is he. 


To turn from surface observation of 
La Bruyére to writing like that is to 
turn to a higher form of entertain- 
ment altogether. 

The art of character-writing has, 
however, as we have seen, flourished 
in England under many other names 
than its own, and the English mind 
has invariably proved itself apter to it 
than to almost any other form of liter- 
ature. It is notable that even when 
the novel had filled the whole horizon, 
and absorbed into itself every literary 
faculty, the greatest among the essen- 
tially English novelists were charac- 
ter-writers first, and story-tellers af- 
terwards. Dickens and Thackeray 
both sought their first natural expres- 
sion in the writing not of short stories, 
as is the prevalent custom of to-day, 
but in the writing of sketches, char- 
acters, studies in life, rather than in 
“fiction.” It is for the sake of their 
possible encouragement of this vanish- 
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ing form of art upon its own merits 
that one is inclined to welcome just 
now any reprint of the great masters 
who exercised it unoppressed by the 
domination of the story. One regrets 
especially that our young men should 
be forsaking this, the finest of all in- 
centives te the learning of life, for 
practice in the construction of plots 
for short stories, which does not afford 
anything like the same nourishment 
for the mind, and does not demand the 
same healthy vigor and sympathy. 
It would therefore be a highly bene- 
ficial thing for literature if our 
popular magazines, which are to 
so great an extent the  nurser- 
ies of literary youth, were to encour- 
age, as far as in them lay, the writing 
of “characters” in lieu of short stories. 
Even as it is, the short story is be- 
traying a decreasing appeal to the pop- 
ular appetite, and in its place we find 
the fairy-tale of science and of fact, 
and the photographic biography of the 
professional “celebrity.”” The demand 
for this last commodity has been la- 
mented; but in truth it is little more 
than a sign of the people's interest in 
themselves, an interest that could be 
catered for in a far larger degree than 
it is. There has not since the age of 
Elizabeth been in England a time when 
the life of the whole people was to so 
great an extent a public life. Thanks 
to a newspaper-press that all can read 
and all can buy, the world lives upon 
its own balcony, proclaiming its joys 
and sorrows, and even its domestic 
habits to the street, and feeling no 
shame in doing so. The personalities 


of politicians, preachers, actors, musi- 
‘cians, and the like have become mat- 
ters of familiar household knowledge, 
through the mere accident of their 
public appearance. The personalities 
of the common people are not less 
The Academy. 
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worthy of conveyance. The necessities 
of the story, however, make the ex- 
citement of incident almost essential, 
with the result that such lives must 
needs be falsified or omitted in the 
mass of our literature. It is incalcula- 
ble how much color, how much prec- 
ious human evidence is thus lost. In 
looking around, for instance, at the 
London of to-day, at the crowds in its 
streets, upon the tops of its omnibuses, 
round its band stands, in its theatres, 
music halls, chapels, churches, libra- 
ries—in looking at the enormously in- 
creased freedom of communication, at 
the infinitely greater variety and scope 
of character this open and vigorous 
London of ours presents in comparison 
with that which Dickens and Thack- 
eray made immortal—the reflection is 
forced upon one that this great city 
is not recording itself as it should do 
at the present time. The fact that 
Elizabethan and seventeenth century 
London managed to record itself with 
such rejoicing vividness in the works 
of the old character-writers shows that 
the form of the novel is by no means 
necessary to the transcript of life. It 
must, of course, be admitted that a 
great novel is a higher work of art 
than a,mere series of characters; but 
it is a thousand pities that so great a 
number of writers, who would will- 
ingly confess themselves incapable of 
constructing a great novel, should en- 
cumber with tedious efforts at inven- 
tion their real faculties of observation. 
(Let us hope one of the literary features 
of a reign which is affecting our actual 
life very evidently will be a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the mere setting 
forth of that life frankly and truly 
needs no further recommendation to 
our palate than the salt of wit, or at 
any rate the relish of English humor. 
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The six lectures which the Rev. 
Washington Gladden delivered at Har- 
vard University last spring upon the 
Noble foundation are published in a 
volume entitled “Witnesses of the 
Light.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
They are thoughtful and eloquent bi- 
ographical studies of six great men,— 
Dante, Michelangelo, Fichte, Victor 
Hugo, Wagner and Ruskin, all of 
whom, Dr. Gladden is persuaded, al- 
though they did their work outside of 
the realm of organized Christianity, 
could not have been what they were 
nor uttered the message that they did 
except for the presence in their lives 
of the Spirit which was incarnated in 
Christ. It is the point of view rather 
than the material which is new in 
these lectures, but they are vivid, in- 
teresting and suggestive in a high de- 
gree. 


If all purveyors of historical fiction 
knew their business as well as Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers does the public 
would not be surfeited for years yet. 
He selects his ingredients admirably, 
seasons them with romance and ad- 
venture in exactly the right propor- 
tions, garnishes them with epigram 
and sentiment, and serves them hot, 
and the most jaded palate responds. 
The hero of his latest story, “The 
Maids of Paradise,” is a gallant Amer- 
ican in the French Foreign Service; 
the heroine a rich young countess, in 
the toils of a group of Socialists; the 
scene her estate in Brittany; and the 
time that of the Franco-Prussian War. 
The historical interest centres in the 
Socialist plots which culminate in the 


Commune, rather than in the war it- 
self, and the villain is an arch-social- 
ist. The love-making is delicate’ 
done, two minor romances being int: 
woven with the principal one: th, 
character drawing is unusually good: 
the tension of the narrative is relieved 
now and then by a descriptive passagt 
of really noticeable quality: and the 
interest is sustained at a high pitch 
to the very end. Altogether, the story 
is Mr. Chambers’s best yet, which is 
warm praise. Harper & Bros. 


“The Red-Keggers,” by a new writ- 
er, Eugene Thwing, is a striking book, 
and recalls, both in style and matter. 
Edward Eggleston’s famous “Circuit- 
Rider.” A story of life in the lumber 
districts of Michigan, forty years ago, 
it describes primitive manners, rough 
men and stirring scenes, but the gen- 
eral wholesomeness of its tone in 
spite of an occasional lapse into melo- 
drama, and the really fine quality of 
several of its characters relieve it 
from the charge of coarseness or sen- 
sationalism. It is full of picturesque 
incidents,—hunting adventures, raids 
on illicit distilleries, shingle-sawing 
contests, and breaking of rollways— 
but the coherence of the plot is not 
sacrificed, and it holds the interest to 
the very last of its four hundred close- 
ly-printed pages. As a study of a char- 
acteristic phase of American life, the 
book will be valued by many readers— 
men in particular—who concern them- 
selves little with ordinary fiction. The 
Book-Lover Press is to be congratu- 
lated on publishing it. 
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THE BIRTH OF CAIN. 
All day long Eve wearied for the gar- 
den. 
Not for her the comfort Adam knew 
As he watched the wheat-ears slowly 
harden, 
As the plaited roof above him grew. 
“For the sake of all my lilies, pardon. 
God,” she prayed, “give back my 
violets blue.” 


Adam, sowing, watching, later reap- 
ing, 
Wrestling with the earth and 
and fate, 
Knew no dreams for 
sleeping, 
Knew no grief. 
late 
Eve in dreams beheld the angel keep- 
ing 
Watch beside the ever-hidden gate. 


life 
weariness in 


But early still and 


Till to Adam came a wondrous calling. 
Sleeping hope like flame began to 


burn. 
“'Tis God’s messenger,” he thought, 
“recalling. 
Eden gate stands wide and we re- 
turn.” 
Then he knew whose voice, all song 
forestalling, 
Held all joy and sadness turn in 
turn. 
“My beloved sings,” he said; “no 
other. 
She would cheat my heart and hide 
her pain.” 


So went in, undreaming of another. 
In the shadowed place where she had 
lain, 
Radiant and transfigured, Eve the 
mother, 
Leaning on her elbow, sang to Cain. 
Ethel Clifford. 





LOVE IMPORTUNATE. 


Dark was the night, and dark as 
night my heart, 
When at my chamber door there 
knocked a hand. 
Then, with glad start, 
I rose, and oped: 
Ah! not the one I hoped,— 
There Love Himself did stand. 


Ah, me! those Eyes I could not meet 
for shame; 
So, downward looking, saw the Feet 
that bled; 
And knew He came, 
Footsore and worn, 
A Lover to man’s scorn:— 
Yet could not give Him bread! 


Grieved, from His Feet I dared not lift 
mine eyes. 
Patiently there He stood, while I 
stayed dumb; 
Till with sharp sighs 
I cried, “Oh, sweet, 
Oh, fearful, bleeding Feet 
Of Love, why are Ye come?” 
“Footsore I have to be!” my Lord 
. confessed; 
“Though with so many homes a 
Wanderer still; . 
Because your will 
Denies My Heart its rest.’ 
{ 
‘ 
“Yet Thou hast other loves,” I sighed: 
“dear homes, 
Where offering hearts are glad to 
give Thee share 
Of all that comes!’ 
“Let it be so, 
Even that will I forego!” 
Said Love, “Thou art My care.” 


Sadly I owned, naught had I now to 
give; 
Nay, not a bed where I could let 
Him lie. 
Could I not live 
From Love a fugitive, 
But at my door He needs must come 
to die? 


“Fashioned for Love, loveless thou 
canst not rest!” 
Said Love, “In empty state can 
peace begin? 
Is not thy very heart an inn, 
That lacks a guest?” 


Ah, what He further spake, I may not 
tell: 
But in the very place, where once 
lay sin, 
Love deigns to dwell! 
Nor may I doubt 
The door, which once shut out, 
Can closelier shut Love in! 
Laurence Housman. 
The Pilot. 








